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THE  DOBER  REPORT:  What  will  the  Greensboro  campus  look  like 
in  the  decade  of  the  Eighties?  Dober  Associates,  one  of  the 
outstanding  planning  consultants  in  the  country,  has  designed  a 
blueprint  for  growth  which  Vice  Chancellor  Charles  D.  Hounshell 
reports  on  in  this  issue. 


THE  UNC-G  CAMPUS  AND  HOW  IT  GREW:  "Eclectic"  is  the  word 
most  often  used  to  describe  the  architecture  on  the  UI\IC-G  campus. 
The  neo-Georgian  influence  of  the  Twenties,  when  most  of  its 
growth  took  place,  is  the  strongest  single  element,  but  there  is  a 
vitality  in  the  variety  of  its  architecture  and  design. 

THE  BLACK  EXPERIENCE  AND  A  DECADE  OF  CHANGE:  Remember 
the  early  sixties  and  the  demonstrations  at  The  Corner.  A  descrip- 
tion of  that  period  by  the  late  Diane  Oliver  '64  is  published 
posthumously  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  her  death.  One  of  Diane's 
professors  and  her  parents  also  recall  Diane's  experience  as  one  of 
the  first  blacks  on  campus.  Ravonda  Dalton,  a  junior,  writes  what 
it's  like  to  be  a  black  at  UNC-G  today. 

THE  COSTUME  COLLECTION/AN  INDEX  TO  TIME:  The  Clothing  and 
Textile  Collection  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics  reflects  the 
manners  of  other  times  and  other  societies.  Curator  Lavina  Franck 
describes  some  of  the  highlights  of  this  interesting  collection. 

POTPOURRI:  Jarrell  —  Rapport,  A  Reminiscence,  A  Critique  — 
Commencement  —  Inflation  —  Newsmaker  —  Alumni  Awards  — 
Summer  Diggers—  Job  Know-How  —  Summer  Theatre  —  Food 
Research  — Maryland   Phonothon. 

24  Alumni  Business 

25  Deaths  and  Sympathies 
27    Class  Notes 

COVER: 

The  "bird's-eye"  view  of  the  campus  in  1934  was  drawn  by  Emma 
Lee  Aderholdt  Groome  '34  for  the  Home  Economics  Club.  Emma, 
now  a  residence  hall  counselor  in  Winfield,  recalls  that  it  was 
drawn  just  for  fun  with  proceeds  going  toward  a  scholarship  for 
a  home  economics  major.  The  border  features  various  modes  of 
travel  to  campus,  beginning  with  "mule  travel"  and  continuing  to 
"plane  travel."  Other  touches  are  the  g-rl  in  the  freshman  dorm 
crying  because  there  is  no  letter  from  home  and  Dr.  Ruth  Ceilings' 
dog,  Max,  chasing  Vera  Largent's  Marco  Polo. 
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Change,  of  course,  is  the  essence  not  only  of  life, 
of  institutions,  and  of  architecture,  but  also  of  alumni 
associations. 

Therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  this  is  the  last 
time  I  shall  be  writing  a  quarterly  letter  to  you  as 
president  of  the  UNC-G  Alumni  Association.  When 
you  receive  your  next  issue  of  Alumni  News,  Eleanor 
Butler  of  Morganton  will  have  taken  over  tliis  job. 
She  will  be  a  fine  president,  and  I  hope  she  will  enjoy 
the  two-year  experience  as  much  as  I  have:  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  and  work  with  man\-  acti\e  alumni  on 
various  boards  and  committees,  the  excitement  of  being 
in  touch  with  what's  new  at  the  University  —  and  most 
especially,  the  chance  to  share  with  you  via  letter 
certain  observations  and  memories  about  the  college 
that  remain  a  part  of  each  of  us. 

Thank  you  for  that  privilege. 

Appropriately  enough,  this  entire  issue  of  Alumni  News 
is  concerned  with  change  —  past-to-present  changes  in 
architecture,  for  example  —  and  "quantum  leap"  changes 
into  the  future  toward  our  1991  Centennial. 

You're  sure  to  enjoy  the  story  of  our  architecture 
and  its  highly  eclectic  nature.  Look  at  the  pictures 
and  compare  the  old  Administration  Building  (tlie  only 


original  structure  on  campus)  with  its  sleek  modern 
successor,  now  approaching  partial  completion.  Alumni 
of  my  vintage  can  also  remember  the  erstwhile  Students 
Building  in  all  its  sturdy  red  brick  ugliness  —  with 
its  central  Post  Office  and  book  store  it  constituted  the 
real  student  center  on  campus.  It  was  a  far  cry  from 
Elliott  Center  —  and  another  "quantum  leap"  aestheti- 
cally speaking  from  the  new  high-rise  Tower  of  Books 
that   now   dominates   the    campus. 

For  major  changes,  read  the  highlights  of  the  Dober 
Report,  a  concise,  pragmatic  blueprint-for-the-future 
that  projects  the  University  at  Greensboro  toward  our 
Centennial   in    1991. 

My  first  letter  to  you  concerned  the  traditions 
imparted  to  us  almost  a  century  ago  by  "Charlie"  — 
and  how  the  important  ones  persist  in  a  time  of  trans- 
ition. Transition  evolves  onward  into  change;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  excellence  that  made  us  unique  will 
remain.  UNC-G  alumni  are  special  people.  Be  proud  of 
it  —  and  Godspeed  to  each  of  you. 

Sincerely, 

Betty  Anne  Ragland  Stanback  '46 
President,  Alumni  Association 
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What  new  academic  programs  are 
envisaged  and  what  might  the  campus 
look  like  as  UNC-G  approaches  its 
centennial  year  (1991)? 


Dr.  Charles  D.  Hounshell 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Administration 


A  major  undertaking  of  the  University  during  the  past 
year  has  been  the  formulation  of  a  response  to 
these  questions.  The  results  of  this  endeavor  are 
set  forth  in  The  Five-Year  (1975-19S0)  Long-Range  Plan 
of  the  Universitij  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  and 
the  Centennial  Plan  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro  (1974  Draft). 

The  Five-Year  Long-Range  Plan  calls  for  the  continuing 
development  of  UNC-G  as  a  "comprehensive  university" 
serving  the  entire  state  through  a  "coordinated  cluster  of 
academic  programs  covering  a  broad  range  of  knowledge 
and  condvicted  at  advanced  levels  of  teaching  and  re- 
search." Examples  of  possible  new  programs  include  those 
in  allied  health  sciences;  graduate  education  in  nursing; 
the  training  of  school  psychologists,  teachers  for  the  deaf, 
and  educational  technologists;  and  increased  service  rela- 
tionships to  the  densely  populated  Central  Piedmont  area, 
especially  in  business  and  economics,  the  field  of  most 
rapid  growth  at  the  present  time.  The  Plan  calls  for 
continuing  cooperation  with  A  &  T  State  University  in 
order  to  enrich  offerings  for  students  at  both  universities 
and  to  lessen  the  racial  duality  and  identification  of  the 
two  institutions. 

New  academic  programs  and  expanding  enrollment 
generate  additional  space  and  facilities  needs.  To  assist 
in  the  formulation  of  a  long-range  plan  for  campus 
development,  the  University  engaged  the  services  of 
Richard  P.  Dober  and  Associates  of  Belmont,  Massachu- 


setts. His  insightful  and  imaginative  report  is  entitled 
the  Centennial  Plan.  In   Mr.   Dober's  words: 

.  .  .  tliis  document  lays  out  the  broader  frame-work  within 
which  smaller  campus  development  decisions  can  be  intelli- 
gently made.  It  deals  with  land  ownership,  campus  land  uses, 
circulation  and  utility  systems,  the  quality  of  open  space  and 
landscape,  the  general  location  of  new  construction  and 
recycled  buildings  and  the  overall  campus  design  objectives. 
It  is  conceived  on  the  basis  of  as  much  detailed  information 
as  is  now  available.  It  deals  with  development  as  it  now 
appears  likely  to  occur  in  the  ne.xt  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 
And  because  the  University  will  be  celebrating  the  hundredth 
anni\'ersary  of  its  foimding  in  tliat  time  period,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  call  the  sum  and  total  of  these  guidelines 
Tlic  Centennial  Pkin/ First  Draft  Edition. 

Assumptions.  The  Dober  plan  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  enrollment  will  continue  to  increase  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  5  percent  a  year,  reaching  9,000  Full- 
Time  Equivalent  students  by  1979-80.  The  plan  identifies 
new  construction  that  will  be  required  to  accommodate 
growth  for  the  1975-80  period.  Growth  beyond  that 
level,  possibly  to  12,000  by  1991,  could  be  accommo- 
dated in  some  combination  of  recycled  space  and 
new  construction  beyond  that  specifically  identified. 
The  plan  would  reserve  possible  sites  for  such  con- 
struction. 

(The  following  proposals  concerning  land  use,  new 
building  sites,  and  recycling  are  presented  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Report.  The  site  numbers  are  keyed  to 
the    dra\\ing    of    the    campus    on    page    3.) 
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NEW  FACILITIES 

(1.)  Business  and  Economics 

(2.)  Pliysical  Education  and  Recreation 

(3.)  School  of  Education 

(4.)  Arts  and  Sciences  Classroom 

(5.)  Child  and  Family  Development  Complex 

(6.)  Continuing  Education  Center 

(7.)  Multi-use  Parking  Deck 

(18-22.)  Parking  Areas 


RECYCLED   FACILITIES 

(8.)  Forney 

(9.)  Foust 

(10.)  Rosenthal  and  Coleman 

(11.)  Elliott  Student  Center 

(12.)  Curry 

(13.)  Mclver 

(14.)  Stone 

(15.)  Faculty  Center 

(16.)  Guilford  Hall 

(17.)  Spencer  Halls 
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".  .  .  The  University  should  acquire  hij  the 
Centennial  Year  most  of  the  land  hounded  hij 
At/cock,  Oaklamh  Tate  and  West  Market 
Street.  This  would  increase  the  University's 
holdins,s  from  147  acres  to  206  acres.  .  .  ." 


Land  use  pattern.  The  University  has  used  to  fullest 
acUaiitage  its  existing  land  resources.  Without  additional 
land  it  cannot  provide  a  proper  setting  for  new  facilities 
which  are  fundamental  for  meeting  the  University's 
educational    goals. 

To  fulfill  these  olijectives,  the  Uni\ersity  should 
acquire  1)\'  the  Centennial  Year  (1991)  most  of  the  land 
hounded  hy  Aycock,  Oakland,  Tate  and  West  Market 
Street.  This  would  increase  the  University's  landholdings 
from  147  acres  to  206  acres. 

The  surrounding  streets  and  railroad  form  strong 
boundaries  to  the  campus  now  and  increasingly  so 
in  the  future.  Within  these  boundaries,  campus  land 
uses  have  been  clustered  in  response  to  certain  planning 
and  design  goals  and  objectives. 

New  academic  land  use  areas  will  be  concentrated 
on  the  north  side  of  Spring  Garden  Street.  Safety  has 
been  one  factor,  since  heavier  vehicular  traffic  is  ex- 
pected. More  importantly,  however,  the  proposed  sites 
bring  new  academic  buildings  closer  to  central  facilities 
(such  as  Jackson  library)  and  departmental  and  school 
administrative  centers,  as  well  as  encouraging  highest 
utilization  of  all  buildings  by  clustering  them  within 
close   walking   distance   to   each   other. 

Recreation  facilities  will  be  sited  parallel  to  the  City's 
proposed  new  alignment  for  South  Aycock  Street.  The 
landscaped  fields  will  create  a  green  buffer  between  the 
highway  and  campus  buildings.  The  recreation  sites  are 
near  academic  buildings  and  large  parking  lots,  thus 
encouraging  full  use.  Topographic  considerations  ha\e 
also  been  influential  in  determining  recreational  land 
use  patterns. 

In  the  northwest  corner,  additional  recreation  facil- 
ities are  proposed,  which  provide  functional  space  close 
to  residences  there,  as  well  as  forming  a  landscaped 
approach  to  the  central  campus  from  that  direction. 

Additional  parking  —  a  large  land  use  —  has  been 
concentrated  south  of  Spring  Garden  Street  and  to 
the  northeast  along  Mclver  Street.  (See  numbers  18, 
19,  20.  21  and  22  on  the  drawing  on  page  3.)  These 
locations  are  preferable  because  they  allow  a  more 
efficient  land  use  pattern,  keep  automobiles  out  of  the 
central  campus  and  avoid  senseless  destruction  of  ex- 
isting landscape  and  topography. 

While  the  parking  land  use  will  cause  significant 
pedestrian    movement    back    and    forth    across    Spring 


Garden  Street,  these  movements  can  be  safely  channeled 
along  landscaped  walks  and,  of  course,  will  not  be  as 
frequent  as  if  new  academic  buildings  \\ere  located 
south  of  Spring  Garden   Street. 

While  new  residential  halls  are  not  anticipated  in 
the  near  future,  if  they  should  become  necessary,  they 
can  be  well  located  in  the  Northeast  Sector  adjacent  to, 
l)nt  not  within  Peabody  Park. 

Physical  Plant  expansion  can  be  accommodated  to 
the  east  of  existing  facilities. 

New  Building  Sites.  New  construction  in  the  center 
of  the  existing  campus  is  not  likeK'  or  desirable.  Ac- 
cordingly, most  new  buildings  will  ha\e  to  be  sited 
on  land  acquired  for  that  purpose  at  the  edges  of 
the  existing  campus.  Two  new  building  zones  are  thus 
envisioned,  the  southwest  (luadrangle  and  the  north- 
east  sector. 

The  south\\est  quadrangle  is  a  key  campus  expansion 
area.  It  is  close  to  central  facilities  such  as  Jackson 
Library,  Elliott  Center,  the  new  Administration  Build- 
ing,  etc. 

Intensive  development  here  will  ensure  full  utili- 
zation of  all  campus  facilities,  reduce  the  amount  of 
infrastructure  investment  needed  to  create  appropriate 
sites  for  educational  buildings,  produce  an  effective 
campus  design  pattern  and  allow  an  economic  campus 
growth   sequence. 

Business  and  Economics  Building  (1).  Preliminary  plans 
hav.e  begun. 

Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Building  (2).  This 
facility  should  be  adjacent  playfields  and  open  recre- 
ation areas  as  well  as  parking  facilities.  Proximity  to 
other  educational  buildings  is  also  desirable  so  as  to 
provide  maximum  opportunity  for  scheduled  and  un- 
scheduled activities.  The  proposed  site  meets  all  these 
requirements  as  well  as  being  close  to  existing  physical 
education    and    recreation    buildings. 

School  of  Education  (3).  The  relocation  from  Curry 
would  bring  the  school  closer  to  other  educational 
buildings  and  central  facilities. 

Arts  and  Sciences  Classroom  (4).  A  central  location, 
close  to  Jackson  Library,  gives  this  building  the  prime 
site    it   deserves. 
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"The  Dober  report  includes  provision  for 
the  reservation  of  sites  for  possible  future 
expansion  such  as  the  library  and 
science  facilities  .  .  .  and  for  increasing  the 
on-campus  parking  spaces  from  1,817  spaces 
to  3,179  spaces." 


Child   and   Family   Development    Complex    (5).    A  site 

close  to  the  School  of  Home  Economics  building  and 

the  Nursery  is  created  by  realigning  North  Drive  and 
Carr  Street. 

Continuing  Education  Center  (6).  A  site  close  to  campus 
and  to  parking  and  conxenient  to  motels  and  hotels 
is  desired. 

Multi-use  Parking  Deck  (7).  A  revenue  financed  multi- 
use  parking  structure,  with  commercial  and  recreation 
space  included. 

Recycling.  The  construction  of  new  buildings,  as  well 
as  more  effective  utilization  of  existing  buildings,  cre- 
ate possibilities  for  recycling  —  new  uses  for  old 
buildings.  Some  of  the  possibilities  suggested  by  the 
Dober  plan  as  being  worthy  of  further  attention  are 
described  briefly. 

Forney  (8)  and  Foust  Administration  Building  (9) 
should  be  considered  as  staging  spaces  for  accommo- 
dating fluctuating  space  demands  in  the  next  decade. 
Major  reinvestment  might  be  limited  to  that  which  is 
needed   for   the  "temporary"   occupants. 

By  the  Centennial  Year,  Foust  Administration  Build- 
ing .should  be  completely  restored  for  general  campus 
uses,  perhaps  through  private  donations  gained  as  part 
of  the   Centennial   celebration. 

Rosenthal  and  Coleman  (10)  recycled  for  emerging 
physical  education  and  recreation  requirements. 

Elliott  Student  Center  (11)  redesigned  in  selected 
areas  for  expansion  and  program  changes. 

Curry  (12)  adapted  for  the  Art  Department,  con- 
currently with  McNutt,  adapted  as  a  gallery  for  relo- 
cating Weatherspoon  Art  Gallery  from  Mclver.  An  out- 
door sculpture  court  could  be  added  to  the  building. 
Parking  accommodations  would  be  excellent. 

With  some  departments  relocating  elsewhere,  parts 
of  Mclver  (13)  could  be  recycled  for  the  needs  of  the 
School  of  Music,  for  a  satellite  student  center,  (includ- 
ing dining),  and  as  an  instructional  media  center,  as 
well  as   providing   additional   Arts    and   Science    space. 

With  Interior  Design  relocated,  space  in  Home 
Economics  (14)  can  be  recycled  for  emerging  needs. 

Faculty  House  (15)  adapted  for  more  intensive  use. 

Guilford  Hall  (16)  renovated  for  graduate  student 
center  as  proposed  by   University. 


These  moves  are  provisional  and  subject  to  more 
detailed  study.  They  depend  to  some  extent  on  the 
new  buildings  being  opened  and  space  in  existing 
buildings  being  available. 

For  the  longer  range  it  is  possible  that  some  portions 
of  Spencer  Hall  (17)  could  be  recycled  for  faculty 
offices,  small  seminar  rooms  and  support  spaces.  This 
too  is   a  provisional  recommendation. 

The  Dober  report  includes  provision  for  the  reser- 
\ation  of  sites  for  possible  future  expansion  such  as 
the  library  and  science  facilities,  for  adjustments  in 
the  recreation  facilities,  for  outdoor  activity  centers 
as  part  of  an  overall  landscape  plan,  for  pedestrian 
and  vehicular  circulation  patterns,  and  for  increasing 
the  on-campus  parking  spaces  from  1,817  spaces  to 
3,179  spaces.  The  report  also  makes  note  of  the  plan- 
ning process  utilized  and  contemplated,  and  of  the 
extensive  studies  undertaken  to  identify  the  important 
physical  planning  factors  which  might  have  bearing 
on   proposed   future   development. 

That  Mr.  Dober  gained  some  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  physical  characteristics  on  this 
campus  is  demonstrated  by  his  view  of  the  nature 
of  UNC-G  as  an  evolving  "comprehensi\e   university": 

The  emerging  purposes  of  the  University  will  not  be 
embraced  at  the  cost  of  eliminating  the  beneficial,  personal 
contact  between  teacher  and  student,  which  has  been  a 
cherished  part  of  the  Greensboro  campus  tradition.  Indeed, 
new  roles  will  reflect,  though  not  necessarily  emulate,  old 
ways.  The  human  qualities  which  have  made  the  past 
memorable    can    be    extended. 

Fulfilling  these  aspirations  requires  a  broad  view  about 
the  future  and  a  sense  of  faith  that  needs  will  be  matched 
with  resources,  if  not  as  quickly  as  some  would  like,  nonethe- 
less eventually  and  completely.  As  the  first  eight  decades 
demonstrate  at  Greensboro,  a  purposeful  institution  is  a 
concept  which  soon  takes  on  the  energy  of  its  own  reality. 

The  Cententiial  Plan  is  not  an  unalterable  blueprint  of 
what  the  campus  of  UNC-G  will  look  like  in  1991.  It  is  a 
draft  of  a  basic  policy  plan  subject  to  revision  as  emerging 
events  and  conditions  so  dictate.  It  provides  guidelines 
in  relation  to  which  specific  decisions  concerning  campus 
development  may  be  made. 

The  reaction  of  alumnae  and  alumni  to  the  Centennial 
Plan  would  be  welcome.  Copies  of  the  full  34-page 
document  are  available  on  loan  from  the  Office  of  the 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Administration  in  the  Alumni  House 
or  at  the  reserve  desk  in  the  Librarv.  D 
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The  UNC-G  Campus 

and  How  It  Grew 


by  Trudy  Walton  Atkins 


Almost  one  third  of  the  campus  was  designed  by  one  man  during 
the  Twenties,  the  period  of  UNC-G's  greatest  growth.  Since  that 
time  growth  has  been  erratic.  Some  detractors  might  wish  for  the 
Gothic  harmony  of  a  Duke  campus,  but  others  find  vitality  and 
beauty  in  the  diversity  of  UNC-G  architecture. 


In  the  beginning  there  was  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  School  (IS92-1919). 

"Two  red  brick  buildings  surrounded  by  ten  acres  of 
red  mud  with  one  spindly  pine."  That  was  UNC-G  in 
October  1892.  The  original  ten  acres,  donated  by  Messrs. 
Pullen  and  Gray  of  Raleigh,  had  once  been  a  cornfield 
and  not  all  of  the  dried  stalks  had  been  removed.  It  was 
roughly  bounded  liy  Spring  Garden  Street  and  Walker 
and  College  Avenues.  The  most  significant  land  purchase 
occurred  four  years  later  when  112  acres  were  added. 
Some  of  this  was  lost  when  West  Market  Street  was 
constructed,  but  other  land  has  been  accjuired  to  increase 
today's  campus  to  14S  acres. 

Epps  and  Hackett  of  Greensboro  were  architects 
for  the  two  original  buildings.  Main  (renamed  in  1960 
in  memory  of  Dr.  Julius  I.  Foust,  second  president)  and 
Brick.  Brick  burned  to  the  ground  in  January  1904,  but 


Foust  Administration  Building 


Foust  has  sur\i\ed  to  become  a  campus  landmark.  In 
spite  of  its  17-inch  thick  walls,  Foust  is  considered  a 
fire  hazard  today  due  to  its  wood  scaffolding.  (Steel  did 
not  come  into  wide  use  until  after  the  turn  of  the 
century. ) 

Foust  is  a  prime  example  of  Victorian  architecture 
with  its  three  Romanesque  arches,  outlined  in  granite, 
and  second  and  third  floor  balconies,  all  crowned  by  a 
roof  with  three  cupolas  and  six  ornately  wrought  brick 
chimneys. 

A  newspaper  account  of  the  day  records  that  during 
the  construction  of  the  carriage  turn  in  front  of  Foust, 
\\'orkmen  upturned  some  pieces  of  granite  slabs  which 
had  been  "faced  up."  Superintendent  of  Grounds  Thomas 
Brown,  who  had  been  connected  with  Biltmore,  the 
Vanderbilt  estate  near  Asheville,  suggested  they  might 
be  remains  of  a  fortification  over  6,500  years  old,  but  no 
further  investigation  took  place  and  the  stones  were 
used  to  build  the  wall  in  front  of  Foust. 

A  second  dormitory.  North  Spencer,  was  designed  by 
W.  C.  Hollcyman  of  Greensboro,  in  1904.  Mindful  of  the 
Brick  Dormitory  fire  earlier  that  year,  Hollcyman  design- 
ed the  building  long  and  low,  only  two  stories  high  and 
492  feet  from  north  to  south.  It  was  then  as  now  an 
architectural  curiosity.  Students  of  the  day  called  it 
"Rockingham,"  implying  that  its  length  was  comparable 
to  the  distance  to  Rockingham  Count)'  which  lies  north 
of  the  Guilford  County  line.  South  Spencer  was  added 
in  1907,  making  the  structure  the  largest  woman's  dormi- 
tory in  the  nation.  Both  were  named  for  Cornelia  Phil- 
lips Spencer,  one  of  North  Carolina's  most  distinguished 
women,  who  was  instrumental  in  opening  the  Chapel 
Hill  campus  after  a  fi\e-year  close-down  during  the 
Reconstruction. 

In  1905,  the  first  library  was  built  with  funds  given 
by  Andrew  Carnegie,  a  somewhat  remarkable  gift  in 
\iew  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  reluctance  to  pro\ide  libraries 
for  college  campuses  and  the  fact  that  he  had  just  gi\'en 
a  library  to  the  city  of  Greensboro.  It  was  later  named  for 
E.  J.  Forney,  a  charter  member  of  the  faculty  who  was 
President  Mclver's  secretary,  head  of  the  commercial 
department  and  treasurer.  Hook  and  Sawyer  of  Charlotte 
drew  up  tlie  building  specifications. 

There  were  other  buildings  erected  in  the  ne.vt 
decade:  Mclver  Science  Building,  Students  Building 
and   a    lainidr\-    (in    earlier   davs    laundrv   was   done   in 
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large  black  washpots  out-of-doors),  but  all  of  these 
are  memories  now,  having  been  replaced  by  newer 
structures. 


A  change  in  mission  and  name  to  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women  (1919-1932). 

The  Twenties  brought  a  new  name  and  the  only  ex- 
ceptional period  of  growth  and  expansion  in  the  Uni- 
versity's history.  Seventeen  buildings  were  constructed, 
the  student  body  was  doubled,  and  the  faculty  grew  and 
was  reorganized.  All  of  the  buildings  of  this  period  were 
designed  by  Harry  Barton,  a  prominent  Greensboro 
architect,  who  had  come  to  Greensboro  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  1912.  He  planned  many  of  the  important 
buildings  in  Greensboro  during  this  period,  including 
the  Guilford  County  Courthouse,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  the  old  YMCA  and  YWCA, 
Meyers'  Department  Store  (now  Jordan  Marsh),  and 
the  Greensboro  News-Record  building. 

On  campus  his  work  is  represented  by  Brown  Music 
Building  with  its  six  columns,  named  in  honor  of  Wade 
R.  Brown,  head  of  the  Department  of  Music;  Aycock 
Auditorium,  with  its  eight  columns,  named  in  honor  of 
Governor  Aycock,  who  had  been  a  great  friend  of  the 
college,  particularly  during  the  time  of  the  Brick  fire; 
Curry  Building,  with  its  balustraded  terrace,  named 
in  honor  of  J.L.M.  Curry,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Peabody  Fund  which  helped  to  reestablish  southern 
schools  after  the  Ci\il  War;  Rosenthal  Gymnasium, 
named  after  Joe  Rosenthal,  trustee  and  chairman  of  the 
building  committee  who  was  famous  for  his  ability  to 
add  a  four-digit  column  of  figures  simultaneously  without 
error;  and  Stone  Building  (west  wing),  erected  when 
Walker  Avenue  bisected  the  campus,  named  in  memory 
of  Mary  Frances  Stone,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1947, 
whose  parents  had  liberally  supported  home  economics 
education  in  the  state. 

Barton  also  drew  up  plans  and  specifications  for  nine 
residence  halls  built  during  the  twenties:  Anna  Howard 
Shaw  Hall,  named  for  the  great  woman  suffragist  who 
visited  the  campus  three  times;  Gray,  named  for  Robert 
T.  Gray,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  1900- 
1912;  Bailey,  named  in  honor  of  T.  B.  Bailey,  a  member 
of  the   Board   of  Trustees   from    1902   to    1916;   Gotten, 


named  for  Sally  Southall  Gotten,  who  helped  to  achieve 
legislation  making  women  eligible  to  serve  on  school 
boards  in  North  Carolina;  Hinshaw,  named  for  Colonel 
G.  B.  Hinshaw,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from 
1910-1918;  Coit,  named  for  Laura  Coit,  late  secretary 
of  the  College;  Jamison,  named  for  Minnie  Jamison,  one 
of  the  first  students  and  a  long-time  member  of  the 
facult}';  Mary  Foust,  named  by  the  alumnae  of  the 
College  in  memory  of  the  daughter  of  the  president  of 
the  college;  New  Guilford,  a  duplicate  of  Mary  Foust, 
and  the  third  "Guilford"  building  on  campus  at  the  time 
(alumni  sought  to  preserve  "a  name  that  is  dear  to  the 
heart  of  alumnae  and  that  acknowledges  indebtedness 
to  the  county  in  which  the  College  was  founded"). 
Barton  also  designed  West  and  South  dining  halls 
which  extend  like  spokes  in  a  wheel  from  a  central  serv- 
ing area.  Along  with  Spencer,  completed  in  1904,  and 
North,  completed  in  1939,  the  complex  was  built  over  a 
35-year  period.  When  dancing  came  to  Woman's  College 
in  1930,  the  first  ball  was  held  in  South  Dining  Hall 
which  was  made  resplendent  with  palms,  Spanish  moss 
and  magnolias. 


Aycock  Auditorium 
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The  Chancellor's  residence,  a  handsome  tapestry- 
brick  house,  was  also  a  Barton  design.  It  was  built  on 
The  Swamp,  a  boggy  fen  fed  by  a  mineral  spring  from 
which  Spring  Garden  Street  derived  its  name.  Completed 
in  1923,  President  Foust  was  its  first  resident. 


Another  change  in  name  and  response  to 
societal  needs  came  as  NCCW  became 
The  Woman's  College  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  (1932-1963). 

The  Thirties  brought  a  halt  to  campus  construction.  A 
notable  exception  was  the  Aliunni  House,  built  in  mid- 
decade,  the  only  building  on  campus  designi'd  by  an 
out-of-state  architect.  Penrose  and  Stout  of  Richmond 
drew  up  plans  for  the  house  which  many  consider  a  gem 
of  neo-Georgian  architecture.  The  exterior  is  a  copy  of 
Homewood,  built  in  1809  by  Charles  Carroll,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  for  his  son 
and  daughter-in-law.  It  is  no\\'  preser\-ed  on  the  campus 
of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni\'ersity. 

W.    C.    Holleyman,    architect    for    North    and    South 
Spencer   early    in    the   centiuy,    dt'signed    Pt'tty    Science 


Building  and  Weil-Winfield,  two  distinct  but  connected 
residence  halls  which  give  the  appearance  of  one  build- 
ing. Petty  Building,  distinguished  by  two  curving  stair- 
ways which  lead  to  a  second  floor  entrance  portico  of 
the  Georgian-style  building,  was  named  for  Mary  Petty, 
head  of  the  chemistry  department  for  40  years  from  1893. 
Weil  was  named  for  Mrs.  Mina  Weil,  benefactress  and 
founder  of  the  Henry  Weil  Scholarship;  and  Winfield  for 
Martha  Winfield,  late  professor  of  English  at  the  College. 


Alumni  House 


Petty  Science  Building 

In  the  Forties,  four  buildings,  all  non-residential,  were 
built.  Northrup  and  O'Brien  of  Winston-Salem  were 
architects  for  the  Faculty  Center,  Curry  Home  Cottage, 
the  maintenance  shops  and  the  laundry. 

In  the  Fifties,  eight  buildings  were  consti'ucted,  begin- 
ning in  1950  with  Jackson  Library,  named  in  honor  of 
Dr.  W.  C.  Jackson,  who  ser\ed  as  first  chancellor  of 
WCUNC,  and  two  residence  halls,  Mendenhall-Ragsdale, 
similar  in  construction  to  Weil- Winfield,  and  named  for 
Gertrude  Mendenhall,  charter  member  of  the  faculty  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  for  many  years, 
and  Virginia  Ragsdale,  who  succeeded  Miss  Mendenhall 
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as  head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  Northrup 
and  O'Brien  were  architects  for  these  as  well  as  Elliott 
Center,  the  Student  Health  Center  and  the  Nursery 
School  which  were  constructed  in  1952.  1953,  and  1954. 

In  1952  Coleman  Gymnasium,  notable  for  a  large 
activity  terrace  for  dancing  and  rollerskating,  and  for 
an  unusual  use  of  interior  color,  was  constructed.  Lowen- 
stein,  Atkins  and  Associates  served  as  architects.  Named 
for  Mary  Channing  Coleman,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  from  1920-47,  the  building  has  a 
Coleman  memorial  room  which  contains  a  gavel  she  used 
as  second  woman  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 

EUiott  University  Center,  a  modern-three-level  build- 
ing built  in  1952,  was  designed  with  a  bridge  terrace 
connecting  it  with  Alumni  House  a  feature  which  has 
proved  practical,  especially  during  commencement  when 
reunion  traffic  flows  easily  between  the  two  buildings.  It 
was  named  for  Harriet  Elliott,  professor  of  political 
science  and  Dean  of  Women  for  many  years.  With 
Alumni  House,  it  encloses  on  three  sides  a  patio  named 
in  197.3  in  honor  of  Katherine  Ta\lor  "28,  who  succeeded 
Miss  Elliott  as  Dean  of  Women  and  promoted  the  same 
ideal  of  "responsible  freedom"  for  the  college's  young 
ladies. 

In  1953,  the  Student  Health  Center  was  built  and 
named  for  Dr.  Anna  M.  Gove,  third  woman  doctor  in 
North  Carolina  who  became  physician  to  Normal  students 
in  1893.  (When  Dr.  Gove  was  employed,  a  "female  lady 
doctress"  was  so  rare  that  a  male  physician  from  a 
nearby  town  is  reported  to  have  come  to  sec  what 
Dr.  Gove  looked  like.) 

The  Nursery  School  was  built  in  1954  as  a  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  child  de\elopment  and  preschool  edu- 
cational methods. 


In  196S,  the  present  organizational  framework 
was  set,  and  the  growing  institution  became 
the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro. 

In  the  Sixties,  five  different  architectural  firms  designed 
15  buildings,  including  seven  residence  halls  and  the 
Fine  Arts  Complex. 


N.  Pease  of  Raleigh  drew  plans  for  the  second  Mclver 
Building  which  arose  on  the  site  of  the  first  Mclver, 
a  sturdy-thrce-story  structure  which  had  to  be  razed 
since  its  wooden  stairways  and  other  features  could  not 
be  fireproofed.  Reaction  to  the  new  Mclver  was  mixed. 
The  late  Randall  Jarrell,  who  held  his  classes  there,  re- 
ferred to  it  as  the  Thunderbird  Motel.  Some  students 
dubbed  it  "Charlie's  Tavern,"  especially  in  the  early  days 
before  nighttime  illumination  was  elimiated  on  the 
modern  facade  of  the  west  wing. 

Pease  also  designed  Moore  and  Strong,  two  residence 
halls  named  after  Cornelia  Strong,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  from  1905-1948,  and  Mary  Taylor  Moore,  an 
alumna,  who  served  as  registrar  from  1909-1948.  Miss 
Strong,  a  mathematician,  introduced  astronomy  on  cam- 
pus. Miss  Moore  established  such  efficient  procedures 
in  the  Registrar's  office  that  institutions  of  higher  learning 
throughout  the  country  used  methods  and  procedures 
she  established. 

Six  Associates,  an  Asheville  firm  of  architects,  design- 
ed Reynolds  and  Grogan  residence  halls  in  1963,  and 
Hawkins,  Phillips  and  Cone  in  1967.  Reynolds  was  named 
for  Katherine  Smith  Revnolds,  an  alumna  who  left  col- 
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lege  during  the  hplioid  epidemic  of  1899  and  later 
married  R.  J.  Reynolds.  The  prestigious  Reynolds  Scholar- 
ships were  established  in  her  memory.  Grogan  was 
named  for  lone  Grogan,  another  alumna,  who  returned 
to  the  campus  to  teach  and  serve  as  counselor. 

Cone,  with  Reynolds  and  Grogan,  are  the  first  high- 
rise  residences  on  campus,  rising  in  the  sylvan  setting 
of  Peabody  Park.  Cone  was  named  in  honor  of  Laura 
Weil  Cone,  an  alumna  who  received  the  first  Alumnae 
Distinguished  Ser\ice  Award,  served  as  president  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  and  on  the  Consolidated  University 
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Life  Science  Building 

Board  of  Trustees  for  20  years.  The  first  men's  domitory, 
Philhps,  lionors  Charles  W.  Phillips,  former  Director 
of  Public  Relations  and  a  present  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Hawkins,  a  twin  to  Phillips,  was  named 
for  Kathleen  Pettit  Hawkins,  an  alumna  who  retired  in 
1967  after  47  years  as  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

The  Fine  Arts  Complex,  completed  in  1967,  was 
designed  by  Hyatt  Hammond  of  Asheboro.  The  density 
of  buildings  in  this  area  is  a  major  impression,  but  it  was 
deemed  necessary  in  order  to  accommodate  the  recjuire- 
miMits  of  drama  and  speech,  mtisic,  art  and  telexisioii  in 


a  limited  space.  Named  for  W.  Raymond  Taylor,  first 
head  of  the  Department  of  Drama,  Taylor  Building  is 
the  focal  point  of  the  Tate  Street  approach,  its  red 
brick  and  concrete  harmonizing  with  the  traditional 
buildings  (Aycock  and  Brown)  flanking  it.  Large  ex- 
panses of  glass,  slender  columns  and  a  general  vertical 
design  give  a  contemporary  face  to  this  edge  of  the 
campus.  A  promenade  and  paved  garden  area  provide 
stroUing  space  for  theatre  audiences  from  both  Taylor 
and  Aycock. 

A  music  annex,  barely  \isible  from  the  street,  adjoins 
Brown  and  the  Carmichael  Television  Studio  named  for 
the  late  William  D.  Carmichael  Jr.,  who  was  instrumental 
in  creating  the  Universit\''s  educational  communications 
network.  The  final  building  in  the  complex  is  Weather- 
spoon  Art  Gallery  on  Walker  A\enue.  The  arresting 
entrance  from  Walker  features  a  three-stepped  waffle- 
roofed  arcade  which  leads  into  a  foyer  and  to  a  sclupture 
garden  beyond.  Weatherspoon  is  named  for  Elizabeth 
Mcher  Weatherspoon  who  joined  the  faculty  after  Dr. 
Mclvers  death  as  supervisor  and  teacher  of  art  in  the 
Curry  Demonstration  and  Practice  School  (1906-1939). 
A  pioneer  in  art  education  throughout  the  South,  she  also 
was  affiliated  \\'ith  the  college  art  department  w'hen  it 
uas  organized  in  1936. 

McMinn  and  Norfleet,  Greensboro  architects,  design- 
ed Curry  Gymnasium  in  1962  and  the  School  of  Nursing 
in  1969  on  the  college's  75th  anni\ersar\'.  A  contem- 
porary four-story  building  of  red  brick  wdth  precast 
concrete  panels  and  a  glass  stairwell,  the  Nursing 
building  was  completed  four  \ears  after  the  UNC-G 
School  of  Nursing  was  created  by  the  legislature. 
( UNC-G  is  the  first  nursing  school  in  North  Carolina  to 
receive  national  accreditation  I'eforc  graduating  its  first 
class. ) 


In  the  Seventies,  six  architects  were  engaged  to 
design  six  buildings,  three  in  1970:  McNutt  Center  (H.  R. 
McLawhorn  Jr.  of  Greensboro),  Graham  Classroom 
Building  (Clemmer,  Horton  and  Bush  of  Hickory)  and 
the  Home  \huiagement  Duplex  (Robert  E.  L.  Peterson). 
McNutt  Center,  a  one-stor\'  red  brick  contemporary 
building  with  a  white  cement  canop\'  supported  by  con- 
crete beams,  honors  Dr.  Franklin  McNutt,  head  of  the 
School  of  Education  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
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from  1941-58.  His  contribution  to  spanning  the  gap  be- 
tween university  and  industry  was  recognized  in  19.54 
when  he  received  the  O.  Max  Gardner  Award.  Graham 
Building,  a  four-story  tan  brick  classroom  building, 
features  a  gray  stone  embankment  on  the  Spring  Garden 
entrance  and  a  garden  plaza  behind  with  benches, 
planting  tubs,  and  globe  lights  in  back.  The  building  is 
named  for  Dr.  Frank  Porter  Graham,  first  president  of 
the  Consolidated  Uni\'ersity,  and  a  U.  S.  Senator,  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  negotiator  and  United 
Nations  Mediator. 

Odell  Associates  of  Charlotte  designed  the  Jackson 
Library  Tower  addition,  a  sharply  contrasting  element 
in  the  campus  skyline  which  has  become  a  new  land- 
mark since  its  completion  in  1973. 

Two  of  the  most  attracti\'e  buildings,  one  completed 
in  1971  and  the  other  scheduled  for  completion  this 
summer,  are  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  campus,  remo\ed 
from  the  \isual  distraction  of  nearby  structures.  The  Life 
Sciences  Building,  on  the  corner  of  Tate  and  Walker, 
is  a  four-story  tan  brick  building,  designed  with  four 
large  cantile\ered  bays  extending  beyond  the  second  and 
third  floors.  The  building  includes  four  large  classrooms, 
14  teaching  laboratories,  and  13  research  modules,  each 
module  adjoined  b>-  a  student  laboratory  since  all  re- 
search projects  invoKe  students  to  some  degree.  Designed 
by  HoUoway  and  Reeves  of  Raleigh,  the  building  also 
has  an  isotope  facility,  a  constant  environment  room,  a 
chromatorgraphy  room,  and  environmental  studies  and 
audio-tutorial  laboratories. 

The  Administration  Building,  designed  by  Wilham 
F.  Freeman  Associates  of  High  Point,  is  a  handsome 
blend  of  the  traditional  and  modern.  Scheduled  for 
completion  in  August,  it  will  provide  offices  for  the 
Chancellor,  for  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Administration, 
for  business  offices  and  academic  affairs,  and  for  student 
related  functions  such  as  admissions  and  registrar. 

UNC-G's  architecture  is  admittedly  eclectic,  repre- 
senting many  periods  and  many  modes.  Some  have 
criticized  its  lack  of  continuity,  wishing  perhaps  for  the 
Gothic  harmony  of  a  Duke  campus  or  the  colonial  sym- 
metry of  William  and  Mary.  But  there  are  others  who 
find  merit  and  beauty  in  the  diversity  of  buildings. 
The  UNC-G  campus  embodies  the  vitality  of  growth,  re- 
flecting the  design  of  the  decades  in  which  it  has 
been  nurtured. 


"Eclectic"  is  the  word  Charles  Hill  MFA  '72  uses  to 
describe  architecture  on  the  UNC-G  campus,  'Tt's  a 
little  bit  of  ever\thing  thrown  together  .  .  .  it's  sort 
of  left  to  the  designer's  option."  Chuck  Hill  is  employed 
as  an  architect  with  the  Greensboro  firm  of  Alfred 
C.  Davis  Architect.  He  also  teaches  a  course  in  Basic 
Design  which  was  added  to  the  School  of  Home 
Economics  curriculum  last  fall. 

^^'hat  part  of  the  campus  does  he  find  most  attractive? 
"I  think,  undoubtedly,  it  is  the  area  around  the  Quad. 
It  has  a  \ery  pleasant  atmosphere  .  .  .  and  the  new 
.\dministrati%e  Building  and  the  Life  Sciences  Build- 
ing work  well  too.  because  they  are  at  extreme  limits 
of  the  campus.  But  it's  hard  to  puU  something  off  in 
design  when  the  space  is  so  limited." 

A  lack  of  spacious  grounds  is  one  problem.  The 
lapse  of  time  between  the  allocation  of  funds  by  the 
legislature  and  the  actual  construction  is  another.  Still 
another  might  be  the  manner  in  which  the  design  of 
new  buildings  is  decided.  The  responsibility'  is  vested 
in  the  UNC-G  Board  of  Trustees,  but  in  practice  the 
Board  acts  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Chan- 
cellor who,  in  turn,  receives  recommendations  from 
the  Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee  (to  be  restruc- 
tured   as    the    Campus    Planning    Committee). 

It  works  this  wa\':  ^^'hen  the  General  Assembly 
appropriates  money  for  a  new  building,  the  Buildings 
and  Grounds  Committee  solicits  suggestions  from  any 
interested  persons,  most  particularly  the  \'ice  Chan- 
cellor for  Business  Affairs  and  those  administrative 
and  academic  officers  who  will  be  the  principal  users 
of  the  building.  Se\eral  architectural  firms  are  invited 
to  submit  plans,  and  the  committee  selects  the  plan 
that  appears  to  be  most  harmonious  with  the  campus 
and  the  existing  needs.  There  is  no  master  architectural 
design,  but  the  committee  works  with  the  architect  to 
achieve  a  continuity  with  surrounding  structures. 

The  Dober  report  points  up  some  of  the  design 
issues.  Acknowledging  that  site  plannings  and  building 
design  on  campus  through  eight  decades  represented 
the  leading  edges  of  regional  architecture,  the  report 
noted  "The  modified  Georgian  style  gave  scale,  texture, 
and  \isual  delight,  producing  a  strong  campus  image. 
Later  \-ersions  of  the  style  have  not  been  as  successful 
as  economics  in  construction  budgets  eliminated  the 
detailing  which  is  the  strength  of  the  style.  What  re- 
mained then  was  the  use  of  brick  as  a  unif\'ing  design 
motif  which,  along  with  a  generous  landscape,  fills  the 
e\e  today  in   all  directions." 

The  Dober  report  makes  specific  suggestions  as  to 
the  future  design  of  the  campus,  and  it  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  University  ha\-ing  a  \'oice  in  what 
happens  to  the  land  adjacent  to  the  east  campus,  par- 
ticularK-  where  community  and  campus  blend  together. 
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The  Black  Experience . . . 
a  Decade  of  Change 


Black  students  have  been  enrolled  on  the  UNC-G  campus 
for  almost  20  years.  Records  were  not  kept  until  the  late 
sixties  when  the  student  count  was  242,  representing  3.7  per 
cent  of  the  student  body.  This  year  UNC-G  has  a  total  of 
516  black  students,  over  5.8  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment 
and  a  one  per  cent  increase  over  last  year. 


RAVONDA  DALTON,  a  junior  from 
Madison,  is  a  student  representative 
on  the  "Alumni  News"  Editorial 
Board.  She  is  a  member  of  Golden 
Chain,  secretary  of  Minority  Affairs 
for  the  SGA,  and  freshman  dorm  co- 
ordinator (Gray).  An  English  major, 
she  plans  to  enroll  at  UNC-CH  fol- 
lowing graduation  for  a  master's  in 
journalism. 


by  Ravonda  Dalton 


The  Black  Experience  at  UNC-G  is  like  the  Black  ex- 
perience almost  anywhere.  It  is  being  the  minority,  ac- 
cepting it,   and   learning  how   to   deal  with  it. 

However,  being  the  minority  on  a  predominately 
white  university  campus  entails  its  own  difficulties.  In 
order  for  one  to  understand  these  difficulties,  they  must 
be  defined.  Therefore,  I  will  break  them  down  into 
categories:  academics,  the  Student  Government  Associ- 
ation, social  life,  and  identifying  oneself  within  the 
University. 

As  an  incoming  freshman,  in  1972,  I  was  told  by  some 
black  upperclassmcn  that,  "UNC-G  was  academically 
beautiful."  It  is.  But  because  students  are  taught  not 
only  b\'  the  textbooks,  there  comes  the  question  of  the 
teacher.  One  student  will  ask  another,  "What  kind  of 
person  is  the  instructor?'"  During  registration  Black  stu- 
dents invariably  try  to  find  another  Black  student  who 
has  had  the  professor  before.  Thus  far,  I  have  dropped 
two  courses  because  the  instructor  showed  visible  signs 
of   bigotry. 

For  example,  the  second  semester  of  my  freshman 
year,  I  enrolled  in  a  history  course  without  consulting 
any  black  upperclassmcn  who  might  have  told  me  about 
the  prejudices  of  my  professor.  Upon  entering  the  class. 


I  disco\ered  there  was  a  white  girl  from  my  hometown 
of  Madison  who  had  also  enrolled  in  the  course.  Being 
the  only  black  in  the  class,  I  proceeded  to  take  a  seat 
beside  my  friend.  I  should  have  noticed  that  the  pro- 
fessor did  not  want  me  in  the  class  by  the  way  he 
looked  at  me  when  he  checked  the  roll.  It  was  an 
all-knowing  look  which  plainly  said,  "You  won't  be  here 
long. "  However,  I  ignored  the  look  and  came  back.  His 
first  lecture  was  on  the  Civil  War.  He  made  many  com- 
ments, such  as  "our  slaves  were  our  livelihood,"  "the 
good  ole  South,"  and  "the  entire  war  was  caused  over  a 
bunch  of  black  savages  from  Africa."  It  was  the  last 
lecture  I  heard  him  give.  Later  my  friend  told  me  that 
he  asked  where  I  was.  She  told  him  I  had  dropped 
the  course.  He  ignored  her  from  then  on,  probably 
associating  her  with  me,  and  she  dropped  the  course 
later,  too. 

The  Student  Government  Association  at  UNC-G  is 
considered  a  threat  to  the  existence  of  black  students 
on  campus.  The  power  of  the  Student  Senate  in  con- 
trolling the  organizational  appropriations  causes  the 
most  concern.  Every  semester  the  Neo-Black  Society 
( the  black  student  organization  on  campus ) ,  like  all 
SGA-funded  organizations,  must  appear  before  the  Stu- 
dent Senate  to  request  appropriations.  On  the  night  that 
NBS  presents  its  budget,  there  is  tension  circulating 
throughout  the  campus.  Upperclass,  white  Senators  re- 
member all  too  well  the  pressure  of  the  spring  semester 
of  197.3,  when  the  Senate  voted  to  discontinue  funding 
the  Neo-Black  Society  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  a 
segregated  organization.  Hundreds  of  white  students 
joined  the  Neo-Black  Society  in  a  protest  lasting  a  full 
week.  Finally,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Chancellor 
recommended  that  funds  be  restored  due  to  a  lack  of 
evidence  supporting  the  Senate  action.  With  the  memory 
of  that  spring  protest  fresh  in  mind,  senators  feel  the 
tension,  and  now  apprehension  seems  to  replace  thought 
and  reasoning  in  their  decisions.  Black  students  also  re- 
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nicniber  that  spring  semester,  and  frankly,  we  do  not 
want  to  see  another  one. 

During  the  spring  semester  this  year,  as  we  have 
for  the  past  seven  years,  the  Neo-Black  Society'  spon- 
sored a  Black  Arts  Festival  as  our  major  production  of 
the  vear.  The  purpose  of  the  Festival  is  to  bring  black 
culture  to  the  attention  of  the  University  and  the  com- 
munity. Appearing  before  the  Senate  this  year  to  request 
funds  for  the  Festival  was  most  difficult.  Some  Senators 
ignored  the  need  for  the  Festival;  others  indicated  they 
did  not  want  it  to  be  presented.  Their  reasoning  was  that 
it  was  useless,  that  white  students  do  not  attend,  and  no 
one  is  interested.  One  Senator  even  stated  that  she  "was 
tired  of  giving  student  activity  fees   to   these  people." 

(  Editor's  Note:  The  Student  Government  Association  allocated 
.$16,746.70  or  10.8  per  cent  of  its  154,000  budget  to  the  Neo-Black 
Societ)'  during  the  1974-75  academic  year.  This  money  is  provided 
by  the  $30-per-student  organization  fee.) 

This  kind  of  misunderstanding  between  the  Student 
Senate  and  the  Neo-Black  Society  makes  black  students 
resent  SGA  and  sometimes  the  resentment  extends  to 
the  entire  white  population  on  campus.  A  system  cannot 
function  with  this  t\'pe  of  antagonism  which  arises 
freciuentK". 

The  social  life  of  a  black  UNC-G  student  is  not 
always  centered  at  the  ElUott  University  Center,  Al- 
though this  year  (1974-75)  a  few  more  dances  have 
been  held  where  black  bands  provided  the  music  (or  a 
band  that  could  play  some  tunes  geared  to  black  stu- 
dents), many  black  students  feel  that  their  social  life  is 
left  up  to  them  through  Coliseum  e\ents,  A  &  T  State 
University,  or  the  Neo-Black  Society,  not  the  University 
as  a  whole. 

The  problem  of  a  black  student  identifying  within 
a  predominately  white  university  system  is  one  of  the 
major  problems  that  we  face,  As  a  freshman,  I  remem- 
ber feeling  uncertain  of  my  ability  to  cope  with  what 
I  saw  here.  I  was  thankful  for  the  Neo-Black  Society! 
It  offered  me  a  place  (as  well  as  other  freshmen)  to  find 
other  students  who  shared  my  apprehensions.  At  present, 
as  a  Freshman  Dormitory  Coordinator,  I  recognized  the 
same  fears  that  I  once  had,  in  the  faces  of  the  black 
freshman  of  74-75.  Unfortunately,  UNC-G  is  presenting 
the  same  atmosphere  that  it  did  in  1972. 

Solutions  to  these  problems  cannot  be  found  until 
they  are  realized  and  accepted  by  all  members  of  the 
University  community.  But  do  not  misunderstand  my 
reasoning.  The  administration  is  trying,  however,  more 
must  be  done.  One  step  would  be  to  a  senate  committee 


Collection).    Selected    as 


The  late  Diane  Oliver  '64  was  one  of 
the  first  outstanding  black  students  to 
graduate  from  UNC-G.  A  nati\e  of 
Charlotte,  she  entered  the  University, 
then  Woman's  College,  in  1960  at 
the  beginning  of  a  decade  of  change. 
She  distinguished  herself  academically 
lOfc,      A  and  as  managing  editor  of  "The  Caro- 

Mfag*  ■"Ww  linian,"    but    most    especially    .she    is 

^Rr  ^^Vflhli^  remembered  for  the  short  stories  she 
^VB^^^B  wrote  for  the  Coraddi,  man\'  of 
^^f^^^Km  which  were  later  reprinted  in  literary 
^PH^H|^B  quarterlies  such  as  the  Seicaiwc  Review 
M^^^B^^^B  and  the  Red  Clay  Reader,  and  in  sev- 
"^^^^^^^^  eral  anthologies  (twice  in  the  O.  Henry 
Mademoiselle  editor,  she  traveled  in 
Europe  following  her  graduation,  then  entered  the  University 
of  Iowa  on  a  full  writing  scholar.ship.  A  motorcycle  accident  in 
1965  ended  the  life  of  a  most  promising  young  writer.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs  are  taken  from  an  unpublished  article  .she  wrote, 
entitled  "The  Comer,"  in  which  she  described  some  of  the 
demonstrations  that  took  place  at  the  Tate  Street-Walker  Avenue 
intersection  in  1963. 

to  consider  only  budget  allocations.  The  committee 
should  consist  of  senators,  as  well  as  administrators  and 
faculty.  I  also  would  like  to  see  more  blacks  in  the 
Senate  as  well  as  in  other  positions  of  responsibility  on 
campus.  This,  I  feel,  will  alle\iate  the  problem  of  black 
freshmen  not  being  able  to  identify  within  the  University 
community  if  they  see  blacks  with  whom  they  can 
identify,  in  positions  of  respect. 

From  "The  Corner": 

"Although  nine  months  have  passed  since  my  class- 
mates and  I  planned  and  executed  demonstrations  for 
civil  rights,  the  details. of  the  experience  remain  vivid 
to  me.  I  imagine  I  shall  always  remember  the  days 
of  May  16-23,  1963,  because  that  week  affected  so 
franklv  the  relationship  between  my  white  classmates 
and  myself.  I  am  a  senior  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro,  foimerly  Woman's  College. 
At  this  university,  integration  has  not  brought  about 
a  fight  for  survival  on  behalf  of  the  Negro  students. 
A  UNC-G  student  is  not  considered  sophisticated  if 
he  publically  condemns  segregation,  therefore,  the  seg- 
regationists aroimd  me  must  disguise  their  tactics  and 
make  no  obvious  display  of  emotions,  but  at  least  they 
a\'oid  contact   with  me. 

"On  the  whole,  Negro  students  are  politely  ignored, 
and  unless  we  attempt  to  assert  ourselves  in  some  way, 
most  of  our  classmates  manage  to  forget  us.  Sometimes, 
we  are  desirable  fixtures  because  of  our  race.  All  of  us 
are  familiar  with  situations  which  require  the  presence 
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of  one  Negro  as  a  necessary  factor.  For  this  reason, 
through  my  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities,  I 
sometimes  have  the  feehng  that  I  am  the  subject  of  an 
experiment  in  race  relations. 

"By  the  time  the  Negro  students  are  seniors,  we 
have  made  our  friends,  and  our  Httle  world  on  campus 
is  not  unlike  the  small  personal  circle  of  friends  found 
in  any  number  on  any  campus.  The  girls  who  became 
real  friends  with  any  of  the  Negro  students  belonged 
to  a  small  core  of  liberals  which  includes  girls  of 
man\  liackgrounds.  Some  of  the  girls  are  from  the 
North  or  the  Midwest  or  from  larger  North  Carolina 
cities.  And  there  are  smalltown  girls  who  are  trying 
to  break  away  from  their  .Southern  Family  Tradition; 
becoming  friends  with  one  of  the  Negro  students  is 
one  way  they  can  make  this   break. 

"With  the  exception  of  two  people,  there  always 
seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  communication  between  these 
girls  and  myself.  I  always  felt  that  anyone  could  say 
she  was  for  the  principles  of  equality  if  there  were  no 
opportunities  to  cjuestion  her  sincerity.  In  the  same 
matter,  anyone  could  spout  liberal  views  when  she  was 
in  a  protective  situation,  such  as  an  all-woman's  school 
surrounded  by  3,500  other  girls.  Consequently,  aside 
from  my  academic  studies,  I  regard  the  university  as 
just  a  place  to  stay  until  I  recei\-e  my  degree.  The 
sisterhood,  the  college  ideals,  and  the  class  unit\-  \\ere 
meaningless  words  to  me  and  to  a  great  extent  they 
will   remain   so. 

"But  last  spring  for  the  first  time  in  my  college 
career,  I  felt  an  intimate  pride  in  m\-  classmates.  My 
friends  showed  me  that  they  were  my  friends  to  the 
extent  of  standing  up  for  my  rights.  Although  some  of 
them  were  from  small  southern  towns,  they  dared 
picket  to  protest  segregation.  Because  of  this  change 
in  attitude,  I  believe  that  I  shall  graduate  from  this 
uni\ersity  with  a  more  favorable  attitude  towards  my 
classmates.  When  the  change  that  is  sweeping  the  South 
affects  Southern  white  women,  I  am  certain  change 
can   destroy   unjust   tradition." 

The  paper  goes  on  to  describe  how  the  white  gnls 
walked  the  picket  lines  and  boycotted  many  of  the 
establishments  which  were  off-limits  and  which  were 
definitely  segregated.   At  the  end,   she  writes: 

"\Mienever  I  think  of  a  little  girl's  charred  shoes  in 
Birmingham,  of  the  Life  cover  picture  of  Medgar  Evers" 
widow  and  children,  I  also  remember  Alice  from  Ram- 
seur,  skinny  and  blond,  almost  washed  out  in  the  rain, 
picketing  because  she  believed  in  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  equality  for  all  human  beings.  When- 
ever I'm  discouraged  with  the  progress  of  racial  rela- 
tions in  the  United  States,  I  hear  the  voices  on  the 
hill  that  Saturday  night  singing  with  a  decidedly  white 
southern  accent,  'We  shall  overcome,  we  shall  over- 
come.' Then  I  realize  that  not  all  southern  white  peo- 
ple are  hardened  segregationists,  and  I  know  that  some 
day  together  we  will  be  working  to  achieve  the  dignity 
of  man,  for  all  men.  Sonic^  day  we  shall  o\ercome." 


Diane's  Parents  Recall . . . 

Diane's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Oliver,  were  interviewed  on 
WUNC-TV  several  years  ago  about  their  recollection  of  their  daugh- 
ter and  of  some  of  tlie  disappointments  she  encountered  as  one  of 
the  first  blacks  on  a  predominantly  white  campus. 

Mr.  Oliver:  When  she  enrolled  as  a  freshman  at 
Woman's  College,  she  was  probably  one  of  the  first  ten  or 
eleven  black  students  that  attended  that  school  and  it 
was  more  of  a  challenge  to  her,  I  think.  We  were  glad 
for  her  to  go  there,  and  she  indicated  a  desire  to  go. 
As  it  turned  out,  she  stayed  four  years,  but  we  do  re- 
member the  first  two  or  three  weeks  that  she  was  there. 
She  wasn't  depressed,  but  she  wasn't  happy  and  she  said, 
"There's  too  much  prejudice  there"  and  she  wanted  to 
withdraw,  We  told  her  that  if  she  still  wanted  to  with- 
draw at  the  end  of  the  semester  she  could,  but  in  this 
period  of  time  Diane  began  to  make  friends  and  to  find 
that  people  do  change. 

What's  interesting  to  me  is  when  black  girls  were  first 
enrolled  at  UNC-G,  they  were  segregated  in  the  dorm. 
They  were  given  "wing"  rooms  in  which  each  girl,  or 
two  girls,  had  two  rooms  and  a  bath  which  is  a  luxury  in 
a  college  domiitory.  I  think  the  administration  handled 
this  very  well  because  then  the  white  students  com- 
plained about  the  black  girls  getting  special  treatinent; 
of  course,  they  were  being  segregated  but  they  were 
special  because  they  had  plenty  of  room  and  hot  baths 
all  the  time.  So  the  administration  just  did  away  with 
that  type  of  assignment  and  offered  to  assign  all  of  the 
girls  to  rooms  where  they  would  fit.  It  was  interesting  to 
hear  Diane  tell  of  her  experiences. 

Mrs.  Oliver:  After  all  of  Diane's  achievements  in  high 
school,  it  was  quite  a  letdown  to  get  to  Woman's  College 
and  to  be  ignored,  to  meet  prejudice  on  e\'ery  side.  One 
of  the  things  that  was  most  disappointing  was  that  she 
was  thwarted  in  her  career  of  writing.  She  went  to  the 
editor  of  the  Carolinian  who  completely  discouraged  her, 
told  her  the\'  didn't  have  any  need  of  her  work,  and  I 
think  that  was  the  worst  thing  that  could  ha\c'  happened. 
I  told  her  to  continue  to  write. 

My  advice  was  to  turn  in  an  article  of  general  interest 
to  the  editor's  office  every  week.  Don't  write  bitter 
articles  or  anything  prejudiced,  but  write  about  general 
campus  happenings  and  her  reactions.  She  was  to  write 
book  reviews  and  criticisms  of  dramatic  performances 
also.  I  knew  that  when  a  school  newspaper  is  published, 
the  editor  is  going  to  run  out  of  material  sometime,  and, 
sure  enough,  b\-  the  third  week  in  September  they  used 
one  of  her  articles.  Then  in  e\ery  issue  there  would 
be  another  of  her  articles,  and  nobody  knew  who  she 
was.  I  guess  the  editor  had  forgotten  her  name. 

Finally  there  was  a  \acancy,  and  the  editor,  this 
same  editor,  wrote  her  a  note  and  asked  her  if  she 
would  be  interested  in  being  feature  editor  of  the  paper. 
Diane  went  in  person,  for  the  inter\'iew.  The  editor  was 
shocked  when  she  found  out  that  it  was  a  black  girl  who 
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had  done  all  of  the  writing,  so  she  immediately  changed, 
but  she  couldn't  back  down  all  the  way.  Finally,  she 
told  Diane  that  she  could  become  a  member  of  the  staff 
but  that  she  could  not  serve  as  feature  editor.  The  follow- 
ing year  with  a  new  editor,  Diane  did  become  feature 
editor.  After  she  was  given  a  permanent  position,  she 
wrote  many  protest  articles  and  did  (juite  a  bit  to  improve 
the  climate  of  the  campus.  She  ended  up  as  man- 
aging editor. 

After  all  of  this,  Diane  made  the  honor  roll  her 
sophomore  year,  cjuite  a  distinction.  I  began  to  see  that 
she  could  make  it.  We  talked  to  her  and  told  her  if  she 
could  stick  it  out  at  Woman's  College  for  the  entire  four 
years,  she  would  certainly  make  it  easier  for  incoming 
black  students.  She  could  open  doors  for  them,  and  we 
would   be   willing  to   send  her   on  to   graduate  school. 

A  Professor  Remembers  . . . 

Dr.  Amy  M.  Charles,  a  professor  in  ihc  Dcpurtinvnt  of  Etiglisli,  tias 
one  of  Diane's  first  teachers  and  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  her 
iinustial  talent. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Diane  01i\'er  from  thi' 
time  she  entered  Woman's  College  in  the  fall  of  1960. 
She  and  two  other  girls,  who  would  become  English 
majors  and  good  friends  of  mine,  were  all  in  my  two 
o'clock  freshman  Enghsh  class  in  139  Mclver.  It  was  a 
lively,  friendly  class  of  freshmen,  with  Lynn  Huberman 
on  the  end  of  the  front  row,  Diane  01i\'er  behind  her,  and 
Carolyn  Thomas  in  the  center  of  the  back  row  —  Phila- 
delphia, Charlotte,  and  Burlington. 

The  first  thing  I  noticed  about  Diane  was  a  quiet 
dignity  and  serenity,  and  her  lovely  slow  smile.  In  a 
way,  she  was  of  the  second  wave  of  black  students.  The 
first  had  been  so  conscious  of  their  fearful  responsibility 
as  representatives  of  their  race  that  they  conscientiously 
majored  in  sociology  or  something  equally  beneficial  to 
society.  Then  the  attitude  began  to  soften  a  little,  and 
black  students  chose  majors  that  fitted  their  aptitudes. 
By  the  time  Diane  came,  I  knew  we  were  getting  black 
students  of  real  ability.  She  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best 
students  in  that  freshman  class. 

The  transcription  tells  of  her  difficulties  in  being  ac- 
cepted for  the  Carolinian  staff;  but  what  I  remember  is 
not  only  Diane's  numerous  feature  stories,  but  the  fact 
that  she  made  herself  the  butt  of  the  joke  in  the  April 
Fool  issue.  You  have  to  be  pretty  sure  of  yourself  before 
you  do  that. 

I  had  always  expected  Diane  to  go  on  in  journalism, 
especially  after  she  did  an  excellent  term  paper  on  "War 
Journalism  in  Seventeenth  Century  England"  in  the 
seventeenth  century  class.  However,  the  real  direction 
of  her  future  was  indicated  instead  by  a  story  she  wrote 
for  unpretentious,  serviceable  English  321,  Grammar  and 
Comp.  (dear  to  the  heart  of  all  incipient  English  teach- 
ers). "Key  to  the  City,"  a  little   sketch  about  a  black 


family  going  north  to  join  Father  in  Chicago,  was  to  be 
revised  and  published  as  one  of  her  best  stories. 

In  Diane's  senior  year  the  editor  of  NonesitcJ},  the 
Uni\ersity  of  Bristol  magazine,  asked  me  to  write  an 
article  and  to  get  two  of  my  students  to  write  articles  on 
integration  at  Woman's  College.  I  asked  Diane  because 
she  could  speak  as  a  black  southerner  and  L\nn  Huber- 
man because  she  could  speak  as  a  white  Jewish  north- 
erner. When  they  brought  their  articles  in,  Lynn  noted 
that  Diane's  was  unsigned.  "Well,  what  do  you  want  me 
to  write  —  Diane  X?"  Again,  you  have  to  be  well  estab- 
lished to  indulge  in  that  kind  of  humor.  And  Diane  did 
ha\e  a  lovely  sense  of  humor,  not  taken  in  by  pre- 
tensions and  tokenism.  And  how  she  welcomed  genuine 
friendship! 

When  she  was  a  senior,  talking  about  going  on  to 
Iowa  in  the  writing  program,  I  asked  where  her  sister 
was  going  to  college.  Probably  not  here,  Diane  said: 
"You  know,  it  is  hard"  —  and  she  wasn't  talking  about 
academic  difficulty. 

I  ha\e  always  been  happy  for  the  experiences  that 
came  to  Diane  after  graduation  in  1964  —  first,  the 
Mademoiselle  College  Board  Award  that  took  her  abroad 
at  the  same  time  Carolyn  Thomas  was  in  summer  school 
at  Oxford  and  I  was  in  England  to  work  in  se\eral 
libraries  and  to  enjoy  the  great  Shakespeare  Fcsti\al. 
Carolyn  and  I  met  for  an  evening  at  Middle  Temple  Hall 
to  see  Twelftlj  NigJU;  but  Diane's  busy  schedule  prc- 
\ented  our  meeting  her.  And  she  was  hardly  home  from 
that  trip  when  she  went  abroad  again,  this  time  to 
Switzerland  with  the  Experiment  in  International  Living. 

And,  of  course,  the  University  of  Iowa,  long  a  leader 
among  writing  programs:  Diane  had  two  years  there, 
with  some  splendid  criticism  and  encouragement  from 
instructors  and  classmates,  spending  the  summer  betvveen 
on  the  Charlotte  Observer  (another  breakthrough).  And 
then,  in  May  of  1966,  just  as  the  semester  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  came  the  word  of  her  death.  Bob  Watson, 
who  had  done  so  much  to  encourage  Diane  in  her 
writing  here,  came  into  my  office  and  asked  whether  I 
had  taught  her.  I  supposed  he  had  come  to  ask  me  to 
recommend  her  for  a  job;  but  instead  he  told  the 
futile  story  of  how  she  had  been  killed  in  an  accident, 
quite  needlessly,  when  she'd  gone  off  on  a  motorcycle 
with  a  friend,  just  to  get  some  cigarettes  for  a  party. 
The  very  ordinariness  of  the  errand  made  the  accident 
all  the  more  shocking. 

To  me,  there  is  no  death  sadder  than  that  of  a  young 
person  just  on  the  verge  of  using  his  talents  fitly.  Not 
often,  but  too  often,  I  have  seen  such  deaths  among 
friends  or  students  or  alumni;  and  it  is  desperately  hard 
to  accept  such  loss.  But  since  Diane's  death  ("which 
word  wrongs  her,"  as  Donne  says )  I  have  been  heartened 
to  see  her  her  stories  reaching  more  and  more  readers 
and  to  know  that  the  freshman  with  the  grave  smile  con- 
tinues to  convey  her  message  of  love  and  faith  and  hope 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  disheartening  realities. 
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The  Costume  Collection  . . . 
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l)\  l.a^iii.i  1  laiiek,  (.iirat(jr 
Schoiil  of  lloiiic  I-lctinoniics 


Sketches  bv  Teresa  Beth  Houijh  75 


—  A  handsome  noun  \M)rii  200  \fars  auo  at  a  hall 
honoring  Cieiieral  (.i-<»ruc'  \\  asliiiiuloii  in  Sah'shiir\, 
North   (  arolina.    .    .    . 

—  A  tuo-piecc  black  talfeta  dress  uorn  l)\  Dr.  NUhcr's 
mother  on  her  wedding  day.   .   .   . 

—  A  fraiinient  of  a  ta|)cstr\  \\o\cii  h\  (optic  artisans 
2.5<K)  years   au<i.   .    .   . 

I "hese  are  p;irt  of  an  c-xtensiv  i-  i-xhibit  of  historic  cDstunu-s 
and  textiles  in  the  School  of  llonu-  Kconomic-s'  Flistoric 
(.'ostUMU-  and  Textile  C!ollection. 

Major  classifications  of  the  more  than  2.(KK)  pieces 
are  C'lothinj;,  Accessories,  and  'F"e\tile  l'"abrics.  all  used 
by  men.  women  and  children  during  many  era.s  of 
.•\merie:i"s  past  and  the  world's.  The  major  portion  dates 
from  the  late  19lh  and  t-arl\-  20th  centuries.  Descriptions 
based  on  records  ai-compan\inn  the  appari'l  or  on  re- 
search pro\<-  that  this  is  mor<'  than  an  accumulation  of 
f.djrics.  furs  .md  li\lilis  It  is  the  indexed  stors  ol  the 
life  of   the   Soutli 

Tlic  Fabric  (.ollection:  I'hr  oldest  fabric  in  the  (.'ol- 
lection  is  a  small.  irrei;ularl\ -shaped  fragment  of  a 
fapestr\'  constructed  by  l'",i;\ptian-(  Miristian  wiM\i'rs.  This 
(Coptic  textile.  prol)ably  part  of  a  decorati\'e  tunica  band 
(its  ornamental  patteniing  is  done  in  a  monochrome)  sug- 
Hests  an  origin  of  about  .VK)  .\.D.  It  was  preseTilcd  In 
X'irgil  I.anj-  of  C;reenslM)ro  in  HXiT.  .Vddilionally,  then 
arc-  fabric  samples  that  eharaeteri/e  textile  fabrications. 
(t>lors  and  patlernings  of  ni.my  cultures  anil  eras  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  There  .in-  fabrics  from  [■'.urope  .md 
N'orth  \miTic.i.  cloths  of  <ittlon  and  \\<iolen  fiber  content 
frcJMi  Mexi(i),  (  .iMitral  .md  South  .\merie.i.  gr.iss  ,nid  reed 
mats  .IS  well  as  ciitlons  from  .\fric.i.  non-woven  b.irk 
elolhs  from  P.icifie  isl.inds.  ,nid  silken  embroidirics  .md 
tapestries    from    ( 'hin.i,    J.ip.ni    ,nid    Kore.i. 

There  .ire  .ilso  spi-<imcns  of  Americ.in  home  we.ivint; 
that  h.iM'  srr\<'<l  housrhold  liini  lions  li.mdwovcn  (over- 
lets  of  linen  .md  wiMilm  \.iriis.  cutton  .md  linen  bed 
,ind  t.iblrclolhs  .is  well  .is  sunbonni'ts.  sh.iwls  .md  under- 
<  lolhmg  One  l.ililecloih  of  .i  h.ind-loiiiix'd  eollon  f.ibric 
w.is  givi'ii  to  the  < 'olliclion  bv  Sue  H.imsi-y  Johnston 
I-'erguson  'IS  of  T.i\  lors\  illc.  ihr  oiii^m.il  owmr.  Hox.mn.i 
l'"ord  of  ( 'oiiiH'clicnl.  iii.idi-  lh<  <  lolh  .is  p.irl  ol  hir 
tlowrs'  .iImiiiI    1S20 

.\   group  of   f.ibrir   s.implrs   li.is   i^rciwn   in   i.mv;<-   .md 


iiuantity  through  the  generosity  of  those  who  have 
tr.ivekcl  wideK  and  have  brought  liack  choice  pieces 
for  the  (.'ollection.  Contributions  include  a  Marseille 
spre.id.  Kashmir  shaw  Is,  Mexic-an  and  Japanese  tapestries, 
a  Ciuatemalan  figure-wea\e  in  cotton  cloth,  a  Chinese 
eml)roidered  medallion  and  a  group  of  patchwork  ({uilts, 
(,)uiit  p.itches  re\eal  not  onl\-  fine  handwork  and  intric-ate 
jxitteniing  but  also  the  type  of  material  available  to  the 
homemakcr  at   the  time  the  (|uilt  was  made. 

Regional  Clostumes:  bi  regional  or  national  dress, 
attention  is  focused  on  the  culture  of  the  people  who 
won-  these  costumes.  .An  intiresting  holding  in  tliis 
group  is  a  Jordanian  dress  in  long,  loose-fitting  tunic 
st\le.  made  of  a  combination  of  striped  and  plain  silk 
fabric  with  embroidered  appii(|ue  around  the  neck  and 
shouMer  .iri'as,  .\  sash  of  silk  brocade,  woven  in  a  cone 
and  lotus  pattern.  aca)mpanies  this  dress  which  originally 
came  from  a  villagt'  near  Jerusalem  and  was  won)  only 
on  speci.ii  occasions.  The  original  owner,  who  donated 
the  dress  to  the  ("ollection  in  1959,  was  Zahra  .Nabuisi,  a 
student  on  campus  at  the  time, 

Hegional  holdings  include  some  .\sian  cxistumes.  such 
as  Chinese-  robes,  Japaiusi-  kimonos  and  acxvssories.  In 
I9fifi,  this  group  was  enriched  by  a  gift  of  fine  ("hini\se 
robes  and  hangings  from  Chini|ua-!Vnn,  the  Heidsville 
estate  gi\-eii  to  the  University  by  the  late  Mrs,  Jt-fferson 
I'enn,  ,\mong  thesi-  is  a  woman's  robe  in  yellow  silk 
K'ossu  weave  of  a  predonun.iteb'  bamboo  p.ilteni.  dating 
from   late  Ching  Period   il(>14-1912l 

Most  of  the  ("ollection  consists  of  clothing  and  ac- 
cessories or  (x)stumes.  There  is  some  m.ile  attire,  but  the 
m.ijority  is  women's  and  children's,  'j'wo  evplanations  for 
the  (lisp.iritv  .ire  that  men  usu.ilK  have  vvoni  out  their 
clolhmg,  not  disi-arded  it  ,is  f.ishion  dictated,  .md  men's 
f.ishions  eh.mge  more  slowly  th.in  women's.  When  chil- 
dren outgrew  iheir  clothing,  it  w.is  stored  if  thin-  were 
no  younger   mc-inb«-rs   of   the   f.imilv    to  m.ike   use  of  it. 

I-"re<|uenlly.  .Vmenc.in  clothing  of  the  Soutlu-rn  cx>l- 
oniis  of  lilt-  l.ite  ISlh  and  19lh  cxiituries  represents 
d(-lin.ible  soci.il  groups.  .\  ballgown  o\<-nir»-ss  »-asilv  sug- 
gests .m  origin  in  a  ( "oaslal  region  where  a  leisurelv  life 
sivie  .md  a  di-light  in  elegance-  h.ul  d<-velop<-d.  H<-re 
there  was  .i  strong  leiideney  to  imil.ile  l-".iin>p<-.m  fashions. 
is|x-<i.i||y  f.ivliions  of  till-  l-"nglish  gentrv,  which  were 
intnxliKed   into   the   soei.d   li(e   ol   coloni.il   cili<-s   bv   im- 
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ported  gowns,  fashion  dolls  and  written  descriptions. 
An  entirely  different  kind  of  life  is  inherent  in  a  little 
boys  cotton  homespun  suit  from  a  rural  region  of  the 
South  where  primary  concerns  were  food  and  shelter. 
The  spirit  of  an  era  may  be  characterized  by  its 
costuming  silhouette.  The  bell  silhouette  shown  in  a 
1775  silk  brocade  ball  gown  embodies  extravagant  eleg- 
ance. The  lined,  fitted  bodice  features  a  low  square 
decolletage  and  elbow- 
length  fitted  sleeves.  Prob- 
ably, both  neckline  and 
sleeves  were  trimmed  with 
lace  ruffles  or  ruchings.  The 
divided  skirt  of  the  over- 
dress, fashioned  for  wear 
over  skirt  distenders  (called 
painers),  is  made  of  four 
widths  of  21-inch  silk  fabric 
tucked  at  the  shirt  top  to 
fit  a  small  waistline  bodice 
seam. The  overskirt  is  train- 
ed, longer  at  center  back 
than  at  center  front.  Un- 
fortunately, the  quilted 
skirt,  or  matching  skirt 
with  which  this  particular 
overdress,  was  worn,  is  not  in  the  Collection.  The  over- 
dress fabric  is  a  silk  brocade  patterned  in  a  rococo  style 
with  French  blue  and  ivory  ribbon  stripes  woven  with 
floral  nosegays  spaced  along  the  stripes.  The  original 
owner,  Mrs.  Gaither,  wore  it  at  a  ball  given  in  honor 
of  General  George  Washington  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.  during 
the  last  years  of  the  18th  century.  The  last  owner,  Mrs. 
Helen  Owens  of  Asheville,  presented  it  to  the  UNC-G 
Collection  in   1963. 

Although  many  materials  were  made  by  colonial 
weavers,  tjuantities  of  fabrics  were  imported.  French, 
English  and  Eastern  cloths  were  brought  into  America, 
much  of  it  for  clothing,  especially  for  clothing  intended 
for  special  occasions. 

Among  the  holdings  given  to  the  Collection  by  Kate 
Fleming  Brummit  13  of  Oxford  is  a  gown  once  worn 
by  a  Dolly  Miltimore  at  her  wedding  to  Peter  Rousseau 
in  1785.  The  gown  has  a 
lined  bodice  gored  to  fit  the 
body,  with  a  divided  over- 
skirt  of  four  24-inch  wide 
panels  of  rose  and  gold 
iridescent  silk  taffeta,  con- 
structed to  fit  over  small, 
side  hip  rolls.  Much  of  the 
skirt  fullness,  in  the  trend 
of  the  1785  fashions,  is 
directed  toward  the  skirt 
center  back.  A  full-length, 
trained  matching  skirt  with 
paper  cambric  stiffened 
hem,  was  worn  with  this  overdress.  Some  of  bridegroom 


Peter  Rousseau's  wedding  accessories  in  the  Collection 
are:  glass-studded,  curved  shoe  buckles;  a  man's  garter 
of  white  satin;  and  small  metal  buckles  from  the  knee 
bands    of   his   breeches. 

Clothing  may  provide  reliable  evidence  of  social 
and  behavioral  patterns  of  an  era.  For  example,  there 
are  two  pair  of  homespun  linen  riding  breeches  worn 
by  Dolly  Miltimore  Rousseau  during  the  later  years 
of  the  18th  century.  Undoubtedly,  a  voluminous  skirt 
was  worn  over  the  breeches  so  the  skirt  folds  covered 
the  lower  limbs  and  ankles  of  the  female  rider.  The 
sidesaddle,  which  came  into  popular  use  in  England 
during  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  continued  as 
the  t\'pical  saddle  for  ladies'  riding  during  the  \'ictorian 
era.  Riding  costume  jackets  changed  in  style  as  fashions 
changed,  but  the  skirted  riding-habit  concept  remained 
well  into  the  19th  century. 

The  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  other  riding 
costumes  in  the  Collection  suggests  that  horseback  riding 
was  an  acceptable  pastime  for  young  ladies. 

One  of  the  few  18th  century  men's  garments  in  the 
Collection  is  a  closely-fitted  coat  in  a  styling  generally 
fa\ored  b\'  upper-class  gentlemen  of  the  1770's.  This 
garment  features  a  high,  small,  flat  collar,  close-fitting 
sleeves,  small  cufls,  and  a  cutaway  front  which  tapers 
at  the  back  to  knee  level.  The  skirt  fullness  is  directed 
toward  the  back  in  side  back  pleats.  Buttons  are  attached 
at  the  top  of  these  pleats  and  down  the  front  of  the  coat. 
Not  all  buttons  are  of  a  set. 
Several  are  made  of  a  gild- 
ed metal  and  are  inscribed 
on  the  reverse  with  manu- 
facturer's identification 
mark.  An  open  vent  at  the 
center  back  of  the  skirt 
made  it  possible  for  the 
wearer  to  sit  astride  a  horse 
without  wrinkling  the  coat; 
the  open  coat  fell  neatly  to 
either  side  of  the  saddle. 
Coats  of  this  styling  usually 
were  constructed  of  fine 
fabrics,  but  the  cloth  of  this  gannent  is  a  plain,  closely- 
fulled  woolen,  gray-rose  in  color.  The  poor  construction, 
which  indicates  the  work  of  an  amateur  tailor,  and  the 
mismatched  buttons  possibly  indicate  that  a  housewife 
tried  to  emulate  the  fine  tailoring  seen  in  the  apparel 
of  British  gentlemen. 

Well-dressed  ciiildren  of  the  18th  century  usually 
wore  small  replicas  of  adult  clothing.  A  two-piece  suit 
of  soft  blue  homespun  cotton  fabric  is  a  good  example 
of  young  fashions  of  the  period.  Although  obviously 
made  for  a  boy,  the  ankle-length  trousers  are  straight 
and  closely  cut  as  were  those  of  the  adult  male.  A 
matching  Spencer  jacket  is  short  and  features  a  high 
neckline   and    long,    fitted   sleeves. 

One  important  factor  of  construction  is  common  to 
all  ganuents:  all  were  hand-stitched.  The  sewing  machine 
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did  not  bccoinc  a  commonplace 
liousehold  item  until  the  mid-19tli 
century. 

Faculty  Gifts:  The  UXC-G  Col- 
lection has  been  enriched  by  gifts  of 
manN-  facult\-  members,  as  well  as  by 
their  time  and  energy.  Many  friends 
of  the  University  have  contributed 
gifts  and  long-tenn  loans  to  the  Col- 
lection. Space  permits  mentio  nof  but 
a  few  such  as  Dr.  Anna  M.  Gove's 
donations,  which  include  nearly  400 
items  from  her  own  as  well  as  the 
wardrobes  of  family  members.  In  this 
group  is  a  tarnished  siKi'r  epaulette, 
judged  to  have  been  intended  for  the 
schoulders  of  junior  military  officers 
in  the  early  19th  century. 

.Another  gift  is  linked  to  the  Uni- 
\irsit\'s  "first"  famil\':  a  two-piece 
black  taffeta  dress  which  was  the 
wedding  gown  of  Dr.  Mclver's 
iiiollicT,  a  uill  from  Catherine  Nash 
Mclscr  i'itcJK  r  04.  whose  first  hus- 
band w.is  Dr.  McKcr's  Noungest 
brollHT. 

Till-  ( .'ollcclioii  is  slorrd  at  jjrcsrnt 
in  Stone  Buikling.  Because  of  their 
lragilit\-.  these  historic  ganncnts  are 
rank-  worn.  Occasionally,  a  few  are 
pi. 1(1  (I  1)11  (lis]-)la\',  but  lit;lit  ra\s 
lliiiiisiK  (s  arc  li.iniilul  lo  f.ibries. 
I'lii'  (  .'(illiclioii  t(i(!a\  serves  as  a 
stiuK  n-sdiircc  fill'  sludiiils  of  liistor\' 
of  (cxIiNs  and  costumes,  a  primar\' 
source  of  knowledge  not  available  in 
textbooks  alone. 


POTPOURRI 


Jarrell  Rapport 

Almost  two  years  ago  Maurice 
Hungiville,  a  member  of  tlie  factilttj 
at  Michigan  State  University,  spent 
a  week  on  the  UNC-G  camfnis 
collecting  information  about  Randall 
Jarrell.  It  was  to  be  used  in  a  book 
about  writers-in-residence.  Some  of 
the  information  he  gathered  about 
Jarrell  was  included  in  an  article 
which  he  wrote  recently  for  the 
"Chronicle  of  Higher  Education." 
Entitled,  "The  Passionate  Poets  in  the 
Classroom."  the  article  discusses  the 
rapport  which  Jarrell  and  Ford 
Madox  Ford  had  uitli  their  students 
in  the  classroom.  The  following  is 
taken  from  that  article. 

Poets  are  professors  in  the  original, 
religious  sense  of  the  word;  the\-  are, 
that  is,  people  with  something  to 
profess.  This  is  the  unmistakable  mes- 
sage of  students  who  recall  Ford 
Mado.x  Ford  and  Randall  Jarrell,  two 
\ery  gifted  writers  who  once 
taught  their  craft  on  campus.  .  .  . 

The  courtesy  and  kindness  so  often 
recalled  b\-  Ford  Madox  Ford's 
students  also  appear  in  students' 
recollections  of  Randall  Jarrell.  Jarrell 
had  a  formidable  reputation  as  a 


re\iewer,  and  with  his  p)eers  he  often 
displayed  an  assassin's  instinct  for  the 
jugular.  With  his  students,  howe\'er, 
Randall  Jarrell  was  always  positive 
and  protective.  "Is  that  grade  all 
right  with  you?"  he  would  ask  in 
conferences,  and  a  single  good  story 
or  poem  would  frequently  result  in  an 
A  for  the  entire  course.  His  verbal 
evaluations  were  always  gentle,  but 
nonetheless  devastating.  His  remark, 
"I  can  tell  that  this  was  very  difficult 
for  \ou,"  would  leave  students 
feeling  that  they  had  not  only 
disgraced  themsehes.  but  somehow 
wounded  him. 

Randall  JarreU's  teaching  was 
without  method  —  without,  that  is, 
guile  or  manipulation.  He  was  kind, 
courteous,  extraordinarily  gentle,  and 
sensitive.  He  said  "thank  you"  a  lot, 
when  students  enrolled  in  his  over- 
crowded classes,  when  students 
submitted  paj^ers,  and  x\'hen  he 
returned  them  with  enthusiastic  com- 
ments. At  the  end  of  every  class, 
he  would  say  simply  and  sincerely, 
"Thank  you  for  coming. " 

In  the  classroom,  Jarrell  would  read 
to  his  students  sometimes  in  foreign 
languages,  a.sking  them  "just  to 
listen."  Most  students  had  not  been 
read  to  since  they  were  children  and 
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some,  at  first,  were  perplexed.  But  his 
"strange  and  beautiful"  reading  is 
remembered  as  an  experience,  almost 
a  substance.  One  student  writes  of 
how  "his  low  and  intimate  voice, 
caressing  e\'ery  word  of  Yeats  or 
Cummings,  his  voice  almost  a  tangible 
substance,  seemed  to  hold  in  the  air 
and  float  above  the  stream  of 
sunshine  like  incense." 

These  readings  were  far  from 
passive,  for  Jarrell  could  read  a 
Chekhov  story  he  had  known  for 
years  "with  all  the  passion  of  a  fresh- 
man disco\'ering  Shakespeare  for  the 
first  time."  Reading  was,  in  fact, 
so  creative  for  Jarrell  that  he 
frequently  contused  reading  and 
writing.  Once,  while  savoring  a  line 
from  Robert  Frost's  "Home  Burial," 
Jarrell  shouted  triumphantly,  "This  is 
one  of  the  two  or  three  best  things 
I  have  ever  written." 

For  many  of  Jarrell's  students, 
having  a  poet  as  a  professor  was  a 
rare  and  intimate  experience,  like 
watching  someone  make  lo%e  to  the 
language.  Long  after  their  exams  on 
modern  poetry  had  passed,  students 
remembered  the  "Jarrellisms,"  the 
spontaneous  snaring  of  a  phrase 
("Dew  is  young  water"  or  "^Vouldn't 
it  be  nice  if  people  purred"),  little 
epiphanies  that  somehow  emerged 
from  the  academic  routine.  Particular 
insights  are  remembered,  too,  and 
textbook  annotations  are  treasured 
mementos  of  the  times  when  Jarrell's 
comments  opened  up  inaccessible 
insights  in  poems  by  Hopkins,  Eliot, 
or  Frost.  One  student  even  developed 
"a  Jarrell  cog"  in  her  literary  brain. 
"I  can  literally  feel,"  she  writes,  "the 
lurch  into  a  higher  sensibility  that 
I  learned  from  Mr.  Jarrell." 

Ford  Madox  Ford  and  Randall 
Jarrell  were  both  public  men  who 
became  as  teachers  part  of  that  very 
pri\ate,  very  personal  experience  of 
education.  Their  student's  evaluations 
of  that  experience,  teaching  recol- 
lected in  tranquility,  suggest  certain 
larger  implications  for  education. 

The  compulsion  to  create,  to  make 
sense  of  one's  experience,  is  for  some 
students  as  pressing  a  "problem"  as 
unrequited  love,  homosexuality,  or 
drug  addiction.  It  is  a  "problem," 
moreover,  that  the  university  rather 


than  the  hospital,  the  poet  rather  than 
the  professor,  is  best  equipped 
to  resolved. 

The  poet  as  professor,  if  Ford 
Madox  Ford  and  Randall  Jarrell  are 
at  all  typical  of  this  most  unt}pical 
breed,  apparently  brings  to  the  task 
of  teaching  a  very  special  combi- 
nation of  passion  and  compassion.  The 
courtesy  and  kindness  so  consistently 
recalled  and  so  highly  valued  suggest 
that  the  distance  between  artistic 
creation  and  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion may  not  be  as  great  as  that  gulf 
which  supposedly  separates  research 
and  teaching.  Tlie  writer,  perhaps, 
respects  what  Ford  called  "the 
hunger  for  expression"  in  all  its  forms, 
however  flawed.  The  writer's  special 
kindness  and  sensiti\ity  might  also 
stem  from  the  fact  that  his  ego  is 
elsewhere,  unconfined  by  the  class- 
room, unthreatened  by  undergraduate 
imperfections. 

Finally,  the  poet  as  professor 
suggests  a  certain  reaffirmation  of 
teaching  as  an  eccentric,  elusive, 
impredictable,  mysterious  enterprise. 
At  a  time  when  behaviorist  methods 
of  manipulation  —  learning  modules, 
competency  models  and  media 
technology  —  prevail  in  academe, 
we  need  a  little  more  mystery. 


Reminiscence 

"Words  and  Faces,"  a  reminiscence 
of  the  piiblisJiing  world  by  the  late 
Hiram  Haydn,  appeared  posthum- 
ously in  February,  a  little  over  a  year 
after  Haydn's  death. 

If  is  an  entertaining  book  about  the 
jniblisliing  world  wliicli  Hiram 
Haydn  served  for  nearly  30  years  as 
one  of  its  best-known  editors.  If  was 
after  he  left  the  Greensboro  campus 
(where  he  taught  one  year  and 
married  Mary  Tattle  '43)  that  he 
entered  the  publishing  business, 
meanwhile,  continuing  liis  duties  as 
editor  of  "TJie  American  Scholar." 
His  associations  with  the  great  and 
near-great  and  the  peeks  he  provides 
into  the  inner  sanctum  of  publishing 
make  fascinating  reading  for  anyone 
interested  in  books  and  writers  and 
publishers.  His  observations  on 
Randall  Jarrell,  lohom  he  served  as 


editor  for  a  period,  provide  a  neio 
and  human  insight  into  the  man 
ichom  many  UNC-G  students  regard 
as  their  finest  teacher. 

I  think  of  Randall  Jarrell,  who, 
I  now  know,  was  in  his  later  years  a 
desperately  ill  man,  his  great  gifts 
poisoned  by  an  emotional  malignacy 
that  took  the  horrifying  form  of 
sugary  benevolence,  laced  suddenly, 
now  and  then,  with  infantile 
petulance  or  venomous  spite. 

I  think  of  Randall  Jarrell,  and 
I  think  of  the  eulogies  that  spread 
o\er  the  literary  landscape  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Not  just  for  the 
poet  or  essayist,  but  for  the  man.  .  .  . 

\Ve  first  became  acquainted,  I 
believe,  in  19.56,  when  he  joined  the 
American  Scholar  board.  I  was  then 
at  Random  House,  and  Randall  had 
previously,  through  Anchor  Books, 
had  Jason  Epstein  as  his  editor. 

We  had  North  Carolina  experiences 
in  common,  though  our  widely 
differing  estimates  of  people  we  both 
knew  should  have  warned  us  of 
radical  incompatibilities.  But  I  found 
him  devastatingly  witty,  and  so  long 
as  his  bitchiness  was  not  aimed  at 
me  or  my  friends  it  suited  the 
meanesses  in  myself. 

The  details  blur  for  a  bit;  I 
remember,  when  he  was  poetry 
consultant  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
his  driving  me  around  Washington 
in  his  new  Mercedes,  taking  city 
corners  at  forty-five  miles  an  hour, 
dri\  ing  up  on  sidewalks,  all  to  dem- 
onstrate its  extraordinary  equilibrium, 
his  eyes  mocking  me  and  his  teeth 
flashing  in  his  salt-and-pepper  beard. 
He  wildly  love  d  sports  cars;  he  also 
lo\  ed  professional  sports  of  all  sorts. 
He  was  Terence  or  Catullus 
watching  at  the  Colosseum. 

At  any  rate,  we  met  at  a  time 
when  he  was  restless,  open  to  a  new 
publishing  arrangement,  and  when  I 
left  Random  he  decided  to  go  with 
me  to  Atheneum.  He  stopped  in  to 
discuss  the  move  during  my  last  few 
days  at  Random  House.  I  was 
expected  on  the  West  Side  to  talk 
with  one  of  our  prospective  backers, 
Rupe  Roth,  and  Randall  walked  over 
with  me.  It  was  Saint  Patrick's  Day, 
1959,  and  we  had  a  strenuous 
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time  crossing  through  the  annual 
parade  on  Fifth  A\'enne.  As  we 
fought  our  way,  explaining  the 
urgency  of  our  mission  to  policemen, 
Randall's  hectic  composure  was  un- 
shaken. He  continued  througout  to 
expound  whatever  exegetic  exercise 
then  most  occupied  him,  his  head 
nodding  and  bobbing  in  characteristic 
emphasis,  his  white  spatulate  hands 
gesturing  hieratically  in  the  pale 
sunlight. 

Jarreli's  first  book  for  Atheneum 
was  a  collection  of  poetrv',  "A    Sad 
Heart  at  the  Supermarket,"  which 
won  our  first  National  Rook  Award 
in  1961.  R\-  this  time  my  wife  and 
I  had  come  to  know  Randall's  wife 
Mary,  too  —  a  handsome  ruddy 
woman  from  the  Southwest.  Tliey 
were  a  doting  couple,  exchanging 
new  endearments  and  rather  cloying 
pet  names  with  every  sentence. 
^^'atc■hing  and  listening  to  them,  I 
thought  of  two  separate  strands  of 
i\y,  intertwining  so  closely  as  to 
become  indistinguishable. 

On  the  day  of  the  awaids,  my  wife 
and  I  took  the  Jarrells  to  my 
favorite  restaurant.  Cafe  Argenteuil. 
\s  we  were  seated,  the  headwaiter, 
the  urbane  and  chaiming  Breton 
Yves  le  Bris,  launched  Randall's  day 
by  saying,  "Monsieur  le  poete!  A 
champagne  cocktail  toda),  perhaps? " 

I  had  told  Yves  the  identit\-  of 
my  guest;  he  knew.  A  cultivated 
man,  he  had  a  daughter  who  worked 
in  one  of  the  publishing  houses,  and 
many  of  his  clients  were  publishers. 
But  whether,  through  some  uncanny 
di\  ination,  he  knew  that  a  ehamjiagne 
cocktail  was  the  only  licjuor  the 
[am  Us  drank,  or  simply  found  it 
appropriate  for  a  celebration,  I  have 
ne\cr  found  out.  Yves  keeps  his 
peace,  but  his  extraorinar)'  antennae 
lui\c'  brushed  other  occasions  and 
guests  just  as  felicitously. 

This  experience  made  Raudall's 
day.  The  ceremony  was  long,  and  his 
rathei-  t'uibarrassingly  intimate  speech 
of  acceptance  was  not  its  shortest 
portion.  Ilien  came  a  long  cocktail 
hour  and  a  longer  dinner,  toward  the 
end  of  which,  witii  conversation 
sagging  increasingK',  I  asketl  Randall 
what  had  been  lor  liim  the  hiiih 
point  of  the  day. 


For  a  moment  he  recovered  his 

vi\acity. 

'Oh.  the  man  at  the  restaurant!" 
he  said  ferventlv.  D 


Critique 


Francey  Ferguson,  daughter  of  the 
Chancellor  and  Mrs.  Ferguson,  knew 
Randall  Jarrell  but  was  too  young 
to  enroll  in  his  classes  before  his 
death  in  1965.  Now  a  member  of  the 
English  faculty  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
she  has  written  an  assessment  of  his 
work  titled,  "Randall  Jarrell  and  the 
Flotations  of  Voice,"  which  appeared 
in  the  fall  1974  issue  of  the 
Gcori^ia  Revietv. 

Her  criticism  concerns  his  essay, 
"Stories,"  and  such  poems  as  "The 
Death  of  the  Ball  Turret  Gunner," 
"Eighth  .'Vir  Force,"  "Cinderella,"  and 
"Jerome."  .^s  she  concludes, 
"Through  the  course  of  Jarreli's  work, 
the  voice  figures  less  as  the  presence 
of  an  aid  to  self-recollection  than 
as  an  e\anescent  mo\enient.  The 
merger  of  seh^es  with  selves  dissolves 
the  boundaries  of  indi\idual  identity, 
thus  freeing  "Voice'  to  represent  a 
fictional  temporal  infinitude.  Voices 
becomes  the  principal  of  learning  how 
little  will  suffice  so  that  finally  the 
text  into  which  voice  was  \\'ritten 
begins  to  re\eal  the  disappearance  of 
the  voice  itself,  imitating  the  world 
which  it  dro\e  away." 

Commencement 

Bonnie    ,\ugelo,    Washington    cor- 
respondent   for    TIME    Magazine, 
will  become  the  first  alumna  to  serve 


as  a  UNC-C  coninieiieeiuent  speaker 
wlien  she  addresses  an  anticipated 
1. ).")()  nudergraduale  and  500  gradu- 


ate students  in  Greensboro  Coliseum 
on  May  11. 

But  Bonnie  is  not  the  first  female 
commencement    speaker    in    the 
institution's    83-year    history.    That 
distinction    goes   to   Mrs.    Helen 
Guthrie     (Walter    McNab)     Miller, 
first    \ice    president    of    National 
American  Woman's  Suffrage  Move- 
ment, who  spoke  to  graduates  in  old 
Students'    Building   in   June    1917. 
Two   years   later   another  suffragist. 
Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  was  com- 
mencement speaker.  Third  in  suc- 
cession .  .  .  55  years  later  .  .  .  was 
Dr.  Juanita  Kreps,  a  vice  president 
of  Duke  Uni\ersity,  who  addressed 
the  82nd  commencement  exercises  in 
1974. 

Bonnie  has  been  a  Washington 
correspondent  for  TIME  since  1966. 
principally   assigned   to   the  \^'hite 
House  where  her  coverage  of  pres- 
idents and  politicians  has  taken  her 
to    50    states    and    more    than    30 
foreign  counti-ies. 

She  has  become  something  of  a 
tele\'ision  personality  in  recent  years 
through  her  weekly  participation  on 
the    Panorama "  show  and  in  ap- 
pearances on  "Meet  the  Press"  and 
the  "Toda\'"  sho\\'S. 

Bonnie   \\'as    in    North   Carolina 
March    1    to    address    the   Jefferson- 
Jackson  Breakfast,  an  annual  affair 
sponsored  by  the  Wake  County 
Democratic   Women    for    democrats 
throughout  the  state.  D 

Inflation 

Inflation  has  hit  the  UNC-G  campus 
in  two  of  its  most  public  areas: 
Ayeock  .\uditorium  and  the  new 
Administration  Building. 

.\\cock  was  closed  aluKJst  a  \ear 
ago  to  begin  long-needed  reno\a- 
tions  on  the  half-centur\'  old 
building.  The  1973  General 
Assemlih-  allocated  8815,000  for  the 
project,  but  when  work  was  sup- 
posed to  get  underw  a\"  last  fall,  it 
was  S275.()0()  short  due  to  iuHation 
and  some  luiexpected  expenses  for 
new  wiring  to  ]ncct  bin'ldiug 
e.ide  standards. 

Supplemental  funds  (about 
.S275.()()()t  were  sought  from  the 
iegislat\ue  or  from  I'NC's  reserve 
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funds,  but  as  of  April  1,  Chancellor 
Ferguson  was  not  optimistic  about 
getting  more  money,  and  the 
decision  was  made  to  reno\'ate  as 
much  as  possible  with  funds  avail- 
able. University  Engineer  Mark 
Altvater  reports  that  bids  will  be 
advertised  for  revised  plans  and 
specifications  by  June  1  with 
construction  to  get  underway  in 
July,  but  it  means  another  year  of 
paying  $11,500  in  rent  to  Greensboro 
Coliseum  for  concerts,  plus  the  cost 
of  busing  students  to  the  Coliseum. 

It's  the  same  stor\'  with  the 
Administration  Building.  The 
General  Assembly  as  of  April  1  had 
not  allocated  the  more  than  $300,000 
in  additional  funds  necessary  to 
complete  the  interior.  Although  the 
])uiiding  will  be  completed  in 
August  on  schedule  and  the 
Chancellor  and  other  administratix'e 
officers  will  move  in,  the  first  floor 
will  remain  a  skeleton  with 
exposed  studs  and  scaffolding,  unless 
more   funds   are  forthcoming  from 
the  legislature  now  in  session. 

Newsmaker 

While  Bob  Kaplitz,  part-time 
instructor  in  Drama  and  Speech, 
was  preparing  for  one  of  his  classes 
in  Broadcast  Journalism  (392) 
recently,  his  picture  and  voice  were 
being  transmitted  coast-to-coast  on 
closed  circut  television.  Kaplitz.  a 
reporter  for  WFMY-TV,  did  a 
television  news  story  about  a 
Thomasville  man  who  trains  guard 


arrived  in  the  Piedmont  from  New 
York  City  about  five  years  ago  with 
a  masters  of  science  degree  from 
Syracuse  Universitv'.  He  achie\ed 
a  measure  of  local  fame  several 
months  ago  \\-hen  he  was  sued  for 
his  in\'estigati\'e  reporting  of  the 
High  Point  police  department  .  .  . 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  firing 
of  the  police  chief. 

Alumni  Awards 

Dr.  Herbert  T.  Hendrickson,  associ- 
ate professor  of  Biology,  and  James 
C.  Carpenter,  lecturer  in  Religious 
Studies,  recei\'ed  the  Alumni  Teach- 
ing Excellence  Awards  at  the  14th 
annual  Honors  Con\ocation  April  2. 

Dr.  Hendrickson,  whose  field  is 
ornithology,   recei\'ed  his  BS   and 
Ph.D.    degrees   from   Cornell.    He 
taught   two   years   at   Yale   prior   to 
joining  the  UNC-G  faculty  in  1968. 
A  member  of  the  American  and 
British   Ornithologists'  Unions   and 
the    Cooper    Ornithological   Society, 
he  has  \\'ritten  on  \'arious  avian 
studies,   specifically   in   the   area   of 
plasma  proteins. 


dogs.  CBS  News  liked  the  story 
well  enough  to  make  it  available 
on  March  20  for  use  by  its  nearly 
200  affiliated  stations  in  cities  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles.  Kaplitz 


HENDRICKSON  CARPENTER 

Mr.  Carpenter  received  a  BD  and 
MA    from    Vanderbilt    where    he 
served    as    a    teaching   assistant   for 
a  year  before  becoming  an  instructor 
and  research  associate  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  in  1970.  A  mem- 
ber of  the   American  Academy  of 
Religion   and  the  Society  for  the 
Scientific  Study  of  Religion,  he  was 
appointed    to   the    UNC-G    faculty 
in    1972. 

Summer  Diggers 

For  nine  weeks  last  summer  nine 
students  and  the  project  director 
immersed  themselves  in  Piedmont 
archaeology.  Unlike  the  previous 


summer  when  we  lived  on  campus, 
this  time  we  set  up  camp  in  a 
field  near  the  site.  Although  lacking 
some  of  the  nicer  things  of  life, 
like  plumbing,  the  minor  incon- 
\eniences  were  more  than  balanced 
by  the  pleasure  of  a  little 
country  li\ing. 

The  object  of  our  archaeological 
interest  was  a  single  large  site 
which  surface  finds  and  one  test 
pit  had  led  us  to  believe  was  most 
intensi\ely  occupied  during  1400- 
1600  A.D.  At  this  time,  Indians 
of  more  advanced  culture  spread 
up  into  central  North  Carolina  from 
the  area  of  Georgia,  establishing 
frontier  villages  like  Town  Creek 
near  Mt.  Gilead.  The  site  we  found 
lies  a  considerable  distance  north- 
east of  To\\'n  Creek,  and  pottery 
fragments  from  the  surface  were  of 
t\'pes  characteristic  of  both  the 
southern  Indian  cultru-es  and 
cultures  of  the  northern  Piedmont. 
\\'ere  the  inhabitants  of  our  site 
rural  North  Carolina  Indians 
selectively  acquiring  some  of  the 
new  cultural  traits  introduced  by 
their   southern   neighbors?   Or  were 
they  a  small  group  of  colonizing 
southern  Indians  settled  out  among 
local  groups? 

The  systematic  stud\'  of  the  site 
began  by  dividing  the  11-acre  field 
into  some  70  collection  squares 
which  measured  about  70'  on  a 
side,  and  collecting  every  item 
which  could  be  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  This  whole  pro- 
cedure, along  with  the  topographic 
mapping  of  the  site,  took  us  about 
one  full  week.  Then  the  several 
thousand  artifacts  recovered  were 
processed  in  the  field  laboratory 
and  studied.  From  the  surface  data 
we  converted  the  quantity  of  certain 
kinds  of  artifacts  (such  as  arrow 
points,  hoes,  grinding  stones,  bones, 
and  shells)  into  contours  of  density. 
From  these  density  maps  we 
developed  certain  hypotheses  about 
village  size,  butchering  versus 
cooking  areas,  agricutural  field 
location,  and  so  forth.  Then  we 
plotted  a  70'  test  trench  7'  wide 
and  began  to  dig.  Excavation 
bore  out  some  of  the  original  ideas 
and  failed  to  support  others. 
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Of  some  special  interest.  lio\ve\er. 
were  the  remains  of  village  garbage 
which  gave  us  information  regard- 
ing the  selective  diet  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  data  rele\ant  to  the 
proljlem  of  cultural  mixture. 
We  were  only  able  to  test- 
excavate  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
site,  and  we  hope  to  continue 
in\'estigations  there  in  the  future. 
Two  new  developments  figure 
importantly  in  our  plans.  On  one 
hand,  we  ha\'e  recently  been  gi\'en 
a  donation  establishing  the  William 
Ca\'iness  Memorial  Archaeology 
Fund.  It  will  be  used  for  locating 
and  stud\ing  .North  Carolina 
archaeological  sites,  cspecialK'  those 
in  danger  of  imminent  destruction. 
( An)'  contributions  to  the  fund  will 
be  welcomed.)  Secondly,  we  ha\'e 
established  a  new  course  called 
"Archaeology  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,"  which  will  be  offered  for 
the  first  time  this  coming  fall.  It  will 
include  an  e\'ening  class  on 
Wednesday  night  and  some 
Satuiday  work  in  class,  field,  and 
laboratory.  The  course  is  especially 
designed  for  in\'olving  local  people 
as  well  as  University  students  in 
learning  about  North  Carolina 
archaeology  and  doing  some  local 
archaeology  of  benefit  to  the 
prehistory  of  the  state. 

Dr.  ]oseph  Mountjoy 
Department  of  .Anthropology 

Job  Know-How 

Tiiui.i.   yiars  ol    work   came   to 
fruition   this  year  as   two   mem- 
bers of  the  School  of  Business  and 
and   EcoTiomics  completed   an   in- 
di\idnali/(d  instruction  eflort  which 
will    \\r]\-)   sludcnls    acquire   "coni- 
pclcncics"    lor   cirtain   jobs. 

I)i,    Sicplicii    \\.    Lucas   and    Dr. 
liciilon    I',,    \lilrs  sc|-\c(l   as  co-dircc- 
tois  lor   North  Carolina's  participa- 
lioii    Ml    .1    .S.")()(),( )()().    Il-sl.itc    con- 
soiliiiin    called    IDflCC    (  Interstate 
I  )i\lribuli\  (■    I'^lueation    Curricuhnii 
Consortium).  Sujipoiled  by  the  Oc- 
cupational    I'.ducation     l)i\isioii     ol 
(he    Stale     nepartuieiit    of    i'ublic 
Insliiietioii.  their  go.il  was  to  prepare 
leaiiiin'j;    aetixitv    p.iekages    (  E.M' ) 


for  about  1,000  technical  competen- 
cies in  71  jobs  in  seven  categories 
of  business  (department  stores,  food 
stores,  hotel/motel,  restaurants,  serv- 
ice   stations,    variety    stores    and 
wholesahng).    Each    business    con- 
tained nine  competency  areas:  ad- 
\-ertising,   communications,  display, 
human  relations,  mathematics,  opera- 
tions and  management,  product  and 
service  technology  and  selling. 

Competency-based  curricula  is  the 
logical  "match"  for  occupational  edu- 
cation. Although  the  original  intent 
of  LAPs  was  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students    in    distributive    education 
programs,  many  competencies  apply 
to  other  occupation  areas  such  as 
home    economics    and   office   oc- 
cupations. 

What  is  a  competency?  It  is  a 
statement  of  a  beha\ior  that  permits 
the  learner  to   perform  a  task  re- 
((uircd   by   a  job.   For  instance,   a 
distributixe  employee  needs  to  de- 
termine the  selling  price  of  an  item 
of  merchandise.  One  of  the  com- 
petencies  that  enables   him  to  per- 
form that  task  deals  with  the  abiHb,' 
to   figure   tlic   markup   percentage 
retjuired  to  cover  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  yield  a  profit.  The  LAP 
pro\ides  the  student  with  a  pre-test 
which,  if  he  does  not  pass,  allows 
him  to  continue  through  the  L.-^P 
and  to  take  a  post-test. 

At  present.   Miles  and  Lucas  are 
conducting   several   classes   with 
teachers   in   different  occupational 
education    areas    to   identify    other 
competencies  in  order  to  broaden 
the  use  of  LAP's.  Because  LAPs  are 
intended    to    de\elop    competencies 
needed  from  entry-le\el  jobs  up  to 
management,    they    are    being    used 
in    community   colleges,    ti'chnical 
institutes    and    adult    education 
programs. 

'I'wi'Kc  states  ma\-  participate  in 
Phase  11  ol  the  Consortium  which 
li.is   bi'en   invited  to  establish  head- 
(|uarters  at   Ohio  Stale  l^ii\ersit\-. 
I'Aisting    L.M's    will    be    re\  isi  il    and 
new    L.M's  will  be  prepart'd  during 
the  second  phase.  With  a  data  base 
ol)tained    from    oxer   SOO    teachers 
and  6,()()()  students,   the  Consortium 
lias  nnieh  with  which  to  work. 


UNC-G    alumni    and    graduate 
students  in\ol%ed  in  writing  the 
LAPs    are:    Claude    Adkins,    Gayle 
Bowers,  Richard  Clodfelter,  James 
Eads,  Nina  Lineberr\-,  and  Richard 
Rogers. 


UNCG 

SUMMER 


The   pla\bill   for   the   third   season 
of   UNC-G's   Summer   Repertory 
Theatre    has    been    announced    by 
Managing   Director  Da\id 
BatchellcT. 

\n  historical  drama.  Lion  in 
Winter,  directed  by  Larry  Wilkes, 
a  graduate  student,  will  open  June  4. 
The  musical  Gochpell,  directed  b\' 
Herman  Middleton,  will  open  June 
6,  and  the  opera.  The  Mikado,  under 
the  direction  of  Rolf  Sander,  will 
open  June  9.  The  summer  theatre 
is  a  joint  venture  of  the  Uni\ersity 
Theatre  and  the  School  of  Music. 

Performances  will  be  presented  at 
S:15  p.m.  nightly  beginning  June  4 
and  continuing  through  June  21.  No 
performances  is  scheduled  Sunday, 
June  S,  but  a  matinee  (The  Mikado) 
will   l>e   presented    at   2:15    p.m. 
Sunda\',    June    15. 

Food  Research 

Si\c:k   Januar\-,    1974,   Whitsett, 
a  rural  communit\-  some  30  miles 
from  Greensboro,  has  been  the  locale 
of  an  anthropological  research  pro- 
ject to  discoxer  the  waxs  in  which 
a   changing  community  structure  is 
ri'flected    in    food    and    nutritional 
practices.  Conducted  b\-  Dr.  Thomas 
K.   Fitzgerald,   .Associate   Professor 
of    Anthropologx',    and    txvo    under- 
graduate assistants,  Fred  Eberhart 
of  Greensboro  and  Jexvel  Butler  of 
Wilmington,  both  seniors  majoring 
in   anthropologx',  this  study  falls 
xxithin    the    scope    of   a   nexv   sub- 
discipline  of  anthropology.  Nutri- 
tional  .Anthropology,   xxhich  focuses 
on  eating  habits  as  a  special  type 
ol  human  behaxiour  xx'orthx'  of  studx' 


Tin;  UMxi-iisriY  oi'  Nohth  C.^^ol.^^■.\  xt  Gkkkxsboro 


by  social  scientists.  For  the  spring 
semester,  our  field  work  funds  were 
pro\ided  by  a  U\C-G  Facultv' 
Council  Grant.  More  recently  a  grant 
from  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  has  allowed  us  to  continue 
the  study. 

( Dr.  Fitzgerald,  who  has  degrees 
from   UNC-Chapel  Hill  and   Stan- 


Mcctiiii;  pt'opU'  was  not  a  problem. 
Here  Dr.  Fitzgerald  (left),  and  his  two 
assistants,  Jewel  Butler  and  Fred 
Eberhart,  pause  outside  the  Whitsett 
Community  Center  with  longtime  Whitsett 
resident,  Mrs.  C.  B.  (Ginny)  Engels. 

ford,  was  a  Fulbright  Scholar  at  the 
Uni\ersity  of  Paris,  France.  He  has 
done    anthropological    research 
among  the  Cree  Indians  of  Canada 
and   the   Maori  of  New  Zealand. 
Developing  an  interest  in  nutrition, 
he  has   pursued  this  interest  b\- 
taking  several  courses  in  nutrition  in 
the  UNC-G  School  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  by  reading  widely  in 
the  field.  In  March,  Dr.   Fitzgerald 
participated    in    a    symposium    on 
"applied  aspects  of  anthropology"  at 
the  International  Congress  of  Ap- 
plied  Anthropologv   in   Amsterdam, 
Holland. ) 

Whitsett,  is  particularly  suited  to 
this  type  of  study  because  of  its 
transitional  nature,  that  is,  changing 
from  a  predominantly  farming  to  a 
suburban  orientation.   Although  the 
population  of  Whitsett  at  one  time 
was  composed  largely  of  farmers, 
today  less  than  five  per  cent  of  these 
people  count  farming  as  a  primary 
occupation.   Many  of  the  residents 
work  in  Burlington  or  Greensboro 


and  commute  each  da\-.  Whitsett  is 
also   a   famil\-   heterogeneous   com- 
munit\-.  Native  residents  of  Whitsett, 
whose  families  have  li\-ed  in  this 
German    settled    community    for 
generations,  form  a  core  population 
while  a  newer  segment  has  mo\'ed 
into  the   settlement  from   diverse 
parts  of  the  United  States.   All  of 
these    factors    contribute    to    the 
picture  of  a  communit)-  which  is  in 
transition,    and    such    changes    are 
reflected  in  the  nutritional  practices 
of   the   \Miitsett   residents. 

This  connnunity  was  selected  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Guilford  County 
Community  Council  Program.  An  in- 
teresting personal  turn  of  events  was 
the  disco\'ery  that  Dr.  Fitzgerald's 
great-grandparents  were  at  one  time 
residents  of  Whitsett,  and,  fortun- 
ately, many  of  the  present  members 
of  the  community  ^vere  acquainted 
with   them.   This   geneological  tie 
with  the  community  was  a  tremend- 
ous \alue  to  us  in  gaining  rapport 
with  the  people  recei\ed  and  helps 
account  for  our  warm   reception. 

The  stud\'  included  a  combination 
of   the    traditional   anthropological 
tools   of   inter\iew   and   participant 
obser\ation,  plus  some  more  con- 
trolled   research    instruments.    Nu- 
tritional   practices    are    associated 
with  many  social  and  cultural  factors 
within   a    community  —  socio-eco- 
nomic class,  race,  age,  and  sex  are 
but  a  few.  Certain  foods  carry  varied 
prestige  \alues  for  those  who  use 
them,  and  different  foods  have  dif- 
ferent  symbolic   meanings   within 
a  society.  Ca\iar,  for  example,  cer- 
tainly   has    different   prestige    con- 
notations than  black-eyed  peas.  Sym- 
bolically, some  foods  are  attached 
to  certain  religious  occasions.  Turkey 
and   dressing   are   symbolic  of  the 
sharing  which  goes  on  at  Thanks- 
giving. 

Our  inter\iew  schedule,   which 
takes  between  30  and  45  minutes, 
is  administered  in  the  home.  We 
do  not  interview  just  the  woman  of 
the  house.   Rather  we  attempt  to 
include   as   many  members   of  the 
family  as  possible.  Variations  within 
a  family,  and  especially  between 


generations,  may  be  noted  by  talking 
with  children  and  other  family  mem- 
bers. We  attempt  to  interview  all 
available  generations  of  the  same 
famih'   as    this   gi\es   us   clues   to 
changes    in    eating    practices. 

Meeting  people  was  not  a  difficult 
task.  Following  our  initial  introduc- 
tion, we  continued  meeting  people 
through  friends,  neighbors,  and  re- 
lati\es.    We    attended    Community 
Council   meetings,   church  services, 
and  other  socials,   and  eventually 
became  more  intimately  invoh'cd  in 
the   total   life   of  the   community. 
Such   involvement   provides   oppor- 
tunities   for   becoming   acquainted 
\\itli  a  good  cross  section  of  the 
Whitsett,    for    obtaining    interviews 
in   their   homes,    as    well   as    for 
observation    of   eating   patterns    in 
a  more  natural  setting. 

The  aim   of  our   study  is  not 
nutrition  education  as  such.  We  do 
not,  for  example,  hand  out  diets 
or  teach  the  residents  of  Whitsett  the 
intricacies    of    nutritional    science. 
However,  we  are  always  eager  to 
return  some  ser\'ices  to  the  Whitsett 
community  in  line  with  the  requests 
of  the  citizens  of  the  community. 
We    have    received    requests    from 
indi\iduals  in  Whitsett  to  assist  them 
in  one  way  or  another.  On  one  oc- 
casion Dr.  Fitzgerald  was  asked  to 
present  a  talk  and  a  slide  show  to 
the  congregation  of  a  local  church. 

Aside  from  the  insights  into  food 
practices   derived   from   the   study 
itself,  this  project  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  kinds  of  opportunities 
for  independent  study  open  to  stu- 
dents   at    UNC-G.    The    heart   of 
anthropology  is  field  work,  and  the 
best   way    to    learn    its    frustrations 
and  its  joys  is  by  doing  it.   The 
chance  to  be  involved  in  original 
anthropological  field  research  is  thus 
unique.  Most  anthropology  students 
do  not  get  such  an  opportunity  until 
they  reach  graduate  school.  This 
experience  has  been  a  most  en- 
lightening and  rewarding  one  for  me. 
Hopefully  this  experience  can  be 
extended    to    other    undergraduate 
students  in  anthropology. 

Jewel  Butler  75 
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AAG's  FIRST  PHONOPHON 

Fourteen  volunteers  dial  291  alumni 
in  Maryland  and  collect  $1,885 


Fourteen  and  149  add  up  to 
S1,S85  ...  at  least,  it  did  March  18 
when  Alumni  Annual  Giving 
conducted  its  first  Phonothon. 

Fourteen  alumnae  from  the  Balti- 
more area  collected  149  pledges, 
totaling  $1,885,  in  a  t\\-o-hour 
intensive  telephone  campaign  on  the 
evening  of  March  18.  Gathering 
at  7  p.m.  in  the  downtown  offices 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 


Cioni  '63,  Eleanor  Smith  Cox  '63, 
Thommie  Fox  Kil)be  '55,  Betty  Pope 
Nalwasky  '71,  Eva  Mae  Scott 
Naumami  '37.  Carmclla  Jerome 
Watts  '30. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours,  149 
pledges  (57  per  cent)  had  been 
received  as  a  result  of  291  calls. 
Of  the  alumni  who  did  not  con- 
trilnite,  twehe  had  moved  since  the 
prospect  cards  \\'ere  prepared;  44 


Alumni  workers  at  the  first-ever  UNC-G  Maryland  Statewide  Annual  Giving  Phonothon  enjc 
jinner  and  conversation  before  moving  to  the  task  at  hand  —  raising  money  for  the  Universit 
;arol  Christopher  Maus  '61,  a  member  of  the  Annual  Giving  Council,  waits  expectantly  for 
)ositive   response   to   her   request  for   a   contribution. 


Telephone  Company,  13  alumni 
dialed  361  immbers  (291  were  com- 
pleted) to  the  homes  of  alumni 
throughout  Maryland  while  a  14th 
alumna,  Cindy  Shirley  Shock  '62, 
served  as  typist,  duly  recording  the 
results  of  each  contact  for  future 
reference. 

The  Phonothon  \\as  the  idea  of 
Carol  Christopher  Maus  '61,  who 
coordinated  plans  \\'ith  Maryland 
Alumni  Chaper  Chaimian  Roxanne 
Helfner  Maffitt  '64.  Carol,  a  new 
member  of  the  AAG  boai;d, 
first  broached  the  subject  to  \''ice 
Chancellor  Charles  W.  Patterson,  Jr., 
and  AAG  Director  David  McDon- 
ald. Both  men  gave  their  hearty 
endorsement  and  "volunteered" 
to  travel  to  Baltimore  to  join  the 
\'okmtcers  in  running  the  campaign. 

Alumnae  callers,  besides  Carol 
and  Hoxanne,  were:  Mary  Swc-tt 
I5arney  '35,  Susan  Allen  Bergeron 
'68,  Julie  Holmes  Boone  '62,  Mar\' 
Herring  Brvant  "55,  Ila  Widenhmise 
Christenbur)-  '63,  Elizabetii  Ford 


said  they  would  "consider "  doing  so; 
and  68  refused  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion or  to  consider  making  one. 

Two  encouraging  aspects  of  the 
eaiiipaign  were  the  39  pledges  from 
alumni  who  had  never  contributed 
before  and  the  52  SYBUNTS  making 
pledges.  The  SYBUNTS  (Some  Year 
But  Not  This)  ha\'e  given  in  the 
past  but  not  recently. 

When  the  tally  was  completed, 
E\a  Scott  Naumann  '37  won  first 
prize  for  obtaining  the  most  (16) 
pledges,  but  the  real  winner  of  the 
evening  was  the  University  which 
re-established  tics  with  52  alumni 
and  made  new  ties  widi  39  who  had 
never  contributed  before.  D 
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ALUMNI 
BUSINESS 

Barbara  Parrish 

Ele.\nor  Butler  '57  of  Morganton  was 
elected  President  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion in  mid-winter  ballotini;.  She  will  suc- 
ceed Betty  Anne  Ragland  Stanback  '46 
whose  two->ear  term  will  end  with  the 
annual  meetine  of  the  Association  on 
May   10. 

Lois  Frazier  '42  of  Raleigh  was  elected 
to  succeed  Marilib  Barwick  Sink  '44  as 
Second  \"ice  President. 

Charlesanna  Fox  '.30  of  Asheboro  was 
elected  to  the  .Alumni  Board  of  Trustees 
as  representative  of  the  alumni  in  North 
Carolina  Congressional  District  I\'.  Betty 
Thomas  Bawls  '50  of  Winston-Salem  will 
represent  District  \';  Jack  Pinnix  '69  of 
Reids\ille  and  Morganton,  District  VI; 
Gladys  Sealy  Britt  '51  of  Lumberton,  Dis- 
trict \T1;  Lois  Brown  Haynes  '54  of  Salis- 
bury, District  Mil,  and  Katharine  Shenk 
-NLiuney  '28  of  Kings  Mountain,  District  X. 

The  new  Trustees  will  succeed  Jane 
Sarsfield  Shoaf  '52  of  Durham,  Clarice 
Ensley  Rains  '42  of  Thomas\ille,  Carolyn 
McNairy  '25  of  Greensboro,  Rachel  Dun- 
nagan  ^^'oodard  '36  of  White\'ille,  Sarah 
Jackson  Potter  '51  of  Monroe,  and  Eleanor 
Butler. 

PRELrMrN.\BY  PREPARATIONS  for  ncxt  vear's 
balloting  will  begin  during  the  coming 
Slimmer.  Alumni  who  wish  to  suggest 
candidates  for  First  \'ice  President,  Re- 
cording Secretary,  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  should  communicate  before  Sep- 
tember 1  with  Lois  Frazier,  who  as  First 
Vice  President  will  ser\-e  as  chairman  of 
the  Nominating  Committee:  Dr.  Lois 
Frazier,  Meredith  College,  Raleigh  27602. 
Det.axls  about  this  year's  Alumni  Reunion 
Weekend  (Ma>-  9-11)  -  which,  as  is  tra- 
(btional,  coincides  widi  the  University's 
C'ommencement  Weekend  —  have  been 
mailed  to  all  active  alumni  and  members 
of  the  cla.sses  .scheduled  for  reunions.  Al- 
through  this  year's  mailing  was  selective 
(an  economizing  effort),  the  invitation-to- 
come  is  extended  to  all  alumni. 

Registration  for  the  weekend  will  be- 
gin on  Frida>'  afternoon  (the  9th).  A  Punch 
Part\-  in  the  Ahuiini  House  will  precede 
iliniicr.     Some    individual    class    activities 
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are  being  planned  for  Friday  evening. 
Campus  housing  will  he  available  for 
alumni  who  make  reservations.  Breakfast 
in  Spencer  Dining  Hall  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing will  be  a  new  feature  of  this  year's 
reunion  program.  A  breakfast  program 
will  update  alumni  about  "The  NOW 
University."  Reunioning  classmates  will 
share  the  time  between  breakfast  and 
the  Reunion  Luncheon  at  noon.  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Alumni  .'Association 
will  follow  lunch,  and  during  the  proceed- 
ings four  Alumni  Sersice  Awards  will  be 
presented. 

The  deadline  for  receipt  of  Reunion 
Weekend  reservations  is  May  5. 
Copies  of  Bricks  and  People,  a  walking 
guide  to  the  University  at  Greensboro, 
will  be  on  sale  during  Reunion  Weekend 
(96(''  plus  4(,-  tax).  Copies  will  be  mailed 
from  the  Alumni  Office  on  receipt  of 
order  and  $1  (cost  plus  25(''  for  postage 
and  handling). 

Two  Major-Groups  of  alumni  —  psychology 
and  sociology  —  were  invited  to  the 
campus  on  separate  weekends  during  this 
semester  for  UPDATE  sessions.  Members 
of  the  faculties  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments joined  the  offices  of  Alumni  Affairs 
and  Continuing  Education  in  sponsoring 
the  programs  which  were  designed  to  UP- 
DATE the  academic  preparation  which 
participants  received  an  assorted  number 
of  years  ago.  Plans  are  being  made  to 
extend  similar  invitations  to  alumni  who 
majored  in  other  academic  disciplines.  It 
will  be  helpful  if  alumni  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  scheduling  of  UPDATE  ses- 
sions for  their  respecti\e  majors  will  ad- 
vise the  Alumni  Office. 
Attention,  Corneu.ans.  If  —  during  Spring 
cleaning  —  you  come  upon  your  Cornelian 
pin  and  are  willing  to  part  with  it,  please 
let  the  Alumni  Office  know.  An  alumna  — 
a  sister-Cornelian  —  has  lost  her  pin,  and 
replacement  from  a  manufacturer  is  no 
longer    possible. 

Sim»iER  Travelers  are  invited  to  contact 
the  Alumni  Office  about  three  Alumni 
Tours:  (1)  to  Copenhagen  (June  29  to 
July  7,  departing  Greensboro),  to  Four 
European  Capitals:  London,  Paris,  Vienna, 
Copenhagen  (July  9-23,  departing  New 
York),  and  (.3)  to  Hawaii  (July  29  to  Au- 
gust 5,  departing  Greensboro). 

Two  trips  will  be  available  for  alumni 
who  can  arrange  fall  traveling;  (1)  to 
Rome  (October  11-19,  Washington,  DC, 
departure)  and  (2)  to  Paris  (No\'ember 
17-25,    a    NC    departure). 


FACULTY 
Beinice  Draper 

On  February  25,  1975,  death  came 
quietly  to  Histor\'  Professor  Emeritus 
Bernice  Evelyn  Draper  in  her  80th  year. 
She  had  served  the  University  for  nearly 
40  years,  and,  after  her  retirement  in 
1959,  continued  to  make  her  home  on  its 
periphery,  on  West  Walker  Avenue,  shar- 
ing it  with  her  father  who  lived  with  her 
for  the  last  two  decades  of  his  long  life 
until  his  passing  some  ten  years  ago,  and 
with  Professor  Emeritus  Meta  Miller  who 
preceded  her  in  death  b\'  only  a  few 
months. 

Miss  Draper  was  born  on  May  26,  1895, 
in  the  town  of  Loyal,  in  a  rural  Wisconsin 
counts'    which    her    father    represented    for 


a  time  in  the  state  legislature.  She  was 
educated  at  Lawrence  College,  .'\ppleton, 
Wisconsin,  where  she  was  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  took  the  bachelor's  degree 
summa  cum  hude.  After  a  brief  teniu-e  on 
the  faculty  of  Marvin  College,  Frederick- 
town,  Missouri,  she  undertook  graduate 
studies  at  the  Uni\'ersity  of  Wisconsin  and 
earned  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  His- 
tory in   1922. 

it  was  in  the  fall  of  that  year  that  she 
came  to  Greensboro  as  an  instructor  at 
what  was  then  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women.  In  the  \ears  that  followed,  as 
she  conducted  her  sur\e\s  in  European 
and  American  histor\-,  and  her  upper-level 
cour.ses  in  the  ages  of  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation,  she  rose  through  the  aca- 
demic ranks,  and  at  the  time  of  her  formal 
retii-ement  she  had  long  since  attained 
the  status  of  full  Professor.  By  turns  grave 
and  fun-loving,  but  always  outwardly  se- 
rene, "Bunny"  represented  her  generation 
at  its  best,  transmitting  its  heritage  to  her 
classes  and  to  her  advisees.  After  her  offi- 
cial retirement,  she  returned  to  the  service 
of  the  University  at  intervals,  in  several 
successive  years,  assisting  in  registration, 
the  advising  of  special  students,  and  in  the 
selection   of  Alumnae   Scholars. 

In  the  15  years  since  she  left  the  class- 
room, she  came  back  to  the  campus  often, 
to  attend  concerts,  lectures,  and  plays,  and 
she  maintained  a  li\ely  interest  in  her 
PEO  club,  in  gardening,  in  her  cats,  and 
in  tra\el.  In  1927  she  began  a  succession 
of  foreign  travels  which  took  her  o\'er  the 
years  to  Europe  several  times,  more  re- 
cently to  South  America  and  to  Africa. 
She  was  also  a  devoted  member  of  St. 
Andrew's  Episcopal  Church  where  she 
was  a  member   of  the   choir,   and  where. 


when  no  one  was  about,  she  occasionally 
seated  herself  at  the  chancel  organ  at  dusk 
to  play  traditional  and  ancient  hymns  of 
which  she  was  especialK'  fond. 

Almost  to  the  day  of  her  passing, 
Bernice,  like  Meta  Nliller,  maintained  a 
spirited  correspondence  with  former  stu- 
dents and  with  friends  she  had  made  all 
over  the  world.  During  World  War  II 
when  she  served  as  director  of  the  Red 
Cross  fund  drive  on  our  campus,  she  and 
Meta  kept  a  stream  of  packages  mo\ing 
out  of  their  home  to  the  distressed  and 
the   deprived   in   Europe. 

In  recent  years  Miss  Draper  was  hon- 
ored liy  an  anonymous  donor  who  estab- 
lished the  Draper-Gullander-Largent  Grad- 
uate Scholarship  in  History.  The  Scholar- 
ship is  a  triljute  to  three  senior  members 
of  the  Histor>-  Department,  all  of  whom 
had  recently  retired,  after  devoting  their 
careers  to  building  one  of  the  most  notable 
history  departments  in  the  Southeast. 
Friends  wishing  to  honor  Miss  Draper's 
memory  may  send  a  donation  to  the  fimd, 
in  care  of  the  Office  of  Development. 

In  more  than  thirty  years  as  a  faculty 
colleague,  I  witnessed  with  interesting 
poignancy  the  unrelenting  calculus  of 
mortality.  I  have  seen  now  the  passing 
of  a  whole  generation  of  consecrated  fac- 
ulty women  —  a  splendidly  civilized  breed, 
as  sturdy  in  mind  and  character  as  they 
were  decent  in  their  sensibilities  —  gal- 
lantly .spending  their  lives  in  their  noble 
mission,  little  known  beyond  the  campus 
boundaries  —  except,  of  course,  in  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  thousands  of 
former  students,  whose  children  will  hear 
still  the  echo  of  theii'  voices. 

One  by  one  they  recede  into  the  sha- 
dows. Again  and  again,  when  yet  another 
passes  on,  we  come  together  for  a  mo- 
ment to  murmur  our  parting  tributes;  and 
we  wince  as  we  see  them  begin  their  last 
journey  back  to  some  corner  of  North 
Carolina,  or  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  New 
Hampshire,  Iowa,  South  Dakota  —  never 
to  return  to  the  lofty  monument,  they 
built  here. 

Dr.  Richard  BardoJph,  head 
Department  of  History 


Miriam  MacFadyen 

Miriam  MacFadyen,  professor  emeritus  of 
the  School  of  Education  and  an  alumna 
of  1900,  died  February  16  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Home  in  High  Point.  One  of 
the  earliest  gi'aduates  in  education  from 
the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
she  returned  to  campus  to  teach  in  1927 
and  remained  until  her  retirement  in 
1945.  A  past  president  of  the  state  Pri- 
mary Education  Association  and  a  regent 
of  the  Guilford  Battle  chapter  of  the 
DAR,  she  contributed  in  many  areas  in 
education  and  community  life.  There  are 
no  immediate  survivors. 


ALLEN  SCHOLARSHIP 

Dr.  Roscoe  Allen.  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Computer  Center  and  Professor 
of  Business,  and  Mrs.  Allen  h-ive  estab- 
lished the  Charles  Burchette  Allen  Scho- 
larship at  U.\C-G  in  memory  of  their  son. 
Chet  .\llen.  19,  died  while  in  the  service 
of  the  L'nited  States  Navv  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  income  from  th?  scholarship  is 
to  be  awarded  to  a  student  in  business 
education. 
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ALUMNI 

'89  —  Georgia  Cooper  Moore,  98,  died 
Jan.  9  at  Greensboro  Nursing  and  Con- 
valescent Center.  A  native  of  Sampson 
Co.,  she  had  lived  in  Greensboro  over 
80  years.  She  was  a  member  of  First  Pres- 
liyterian  Church,  charter  member  of  the 
Historical  Book  Club,  Guilford  Battle 
Chpt.  of  DAR  and  the  Colonial  Dames 
Chapter  —  17th  Century. 
'06  —  Blanche  Stacy  Kinsman  is  deceased 
according  to  information  received  by  the 
Alumni  Office. 

'07  —  Bessie  Townsend  Pleasants,  former 
city  school  board  member  and  past  presi- 
dent of  Greensboro  PTA  Assn.,  died  Jan. 
.3  at  Greensboro  Nursing  and  Convalescent 
Center  where  she  had  li\ed  the  past  three 
years.  A  native  of  Bvrrlingtcm  who  moved 
to  Greensboro  more  than  70  years  ago, 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Historical  Book 
Club,  Primrose  Garden  Club,  and  Cente- 
nary United  Methodist  Church  where  she 
taught  Sunday  School  for  many  years  and 
was  a  life  member  of  the  Women's  So- 
ciety. Survivors  include  daughters  Eliza- 
beth Pleasants  Foster  '41,  Carolyn  Pleas- 
ants Harris  '48,  and  sister-in-law  Hallie 
Leggett  Townsend  '17,  1.3  grandchildren 
and  three  great-grandchildren. 
'11  -  Mary  Jeffress  Whaley,  8.5,  died 
|anuar\-  12  at  Moses  Cone  Hospital, 
Greensboro,  where  she  had  been  for  four 
weeks.  A  member  of  Fii'st  Presbyterian 
Church,  Greensboro  Woman's  Club,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  North  Carolina 
Historical  Book  Club,  .she  served  as  state 
chaplain  for  the  Hugenots  and  was  state 
librarian  for  the  DAR.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Daughter's  of  the  American 
Colonists,  UDC,  the  Magna  Charta  Dames 
and  Barons,  and  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
and  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Runnymeade. 
She  was  American  Heritage  Chmn.  for 
N.  C,  and  a  member  of  the  NC  Conser- 
vation &  Development  Committee.  She 
had  done  extensive  work  for  the  Indians 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  Robeson  Corp. 
'12  -  Sallie  Fox  Matthews,  8.5,  died  Jan. 
26  at  her  home,  106  E.  Naomi  St.,  Randle- 
man.  She  was  a  former  member  of  the 
school  board  and  active  in  community  and 
church  allairs.  Among  survivors  are  Louise 
Matthews  Taylor  '36  and  Sarah  Matthews 
Elliott    .38. 

'14  -  Annie  V.  Scott,  85,  died  Kcl).  1  at 
Presbyterian  Home,  High  Point.  She  was 
a  medical  missionary  in  China  for  31  years, 
an  instructor  in  pediatrics  at  Columbia 
I'nixcrsity  Medical  School,  and  clinical 
pi(il(  ssor  of  pediatrics  at  UNC  School  of 
.Medicine.  She  held  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Science  dcL'ree  from  UNC-GH  and  tlie 
Elizal)eth  Blackwell  Citation  for  distin- 
guished achievement  in  foreign  medical 
missions.  She  is  survived  liy  one  sister. 

'20  -  Maggie  Lee  Weaver,  74,  of  1011 
Spring  Garden  St.,  Greensboro,  died  Nov. 
22  at  Willow  Haven  Nursing  Home.  She 
was  a  member  of  College  Park  Baptist 
Church.  Tlierc  are  no  immediate  snr\  i\-ors. 

'27  -  Alene  Clayton  Ilolderby,  riliri-d 
Buncombe  Co.  school  teacher,  died  Jan. 
12  in  Goldslioro.  A  nati\e  of  Buncombe 
Co.,    she   ri'tircd    in    1968    after   43   years 


with  the  Co.  sch.  system,  40  of  which 
were  at  Biltmore  School.  In  1950  she 
was  named  state  teacher  of  the  month  by 
the  NC  PTA.  She  was  a  member  of 
NC  Ed.  Assn.,  Classroom  Teachers  Assn., 
Delta  Kappa  Gamma  and  Delta  Kappa 
Phi,  St.  Paul's  United  Meth.  Ch.,  Ashe- 
ville  Pilot  Club  and  Salvation  Army 
Auxiliary. 

'29  —  Elizabeth  Hackney  Greason,  67,  wife 
of  the  late  Murray  C.  Greason  who  was 
basketball  coach  at  Wake  Forest  Univers- 
ity for  24  years,  died  Jan.  27  at  Forsyth 
Memorial  Hospital,  Winston-Salem.  She 
had  been  receptionist  for  the  dean's  office 
at  the  university  since  1957.  She  was 
the  mother-in-law  of  Joan  Wilder  Greason 
"61. 

'30  —  Rosayln  Howard  Gardner,  64,  died 
Feb.  19  in  Durham.  A  native  of  Reidsville, 
she  received  her  masters  and  doctorate 
from  UNC-CH  and  taught  in  high  schools 
in  Virginia  and  Rockingham  County, 
Georgia  State  Women's  College,  Meredith 
College  and  Georgia  Teachers'  College. 
She  was  a  faculty  member  at  Gallaudet 
College,  Washington,  D.G.,  for  23  years, 
retiring  as  chairman  of  the  Dept.  of  Ro- 
mance Languages.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Modern  Language  Assn.,  Medieval 
Academy,  AAUW,  AAUP,  South  Atlantic 
Language  Assn.  and  the  DAR.  She  was  the 
author  of  one  book  and  edited  another. 
She  is  sur\'ived  by  one  brother. 

'33  —  Edna  Britt  Grumpier,  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Clinton  High  School  faculty, 
died  Ott.  30  in  Sampson  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. She  is  .survived  bv  a  sister,  Gwen- 
dolyn Britt  Clifton  '32.  ' 

'33  —  Christine  Hatch  Jones,  65,  of  Lib- 
erty, died  Feb.  7  in  Wesley  Long  Ho.spital, 
Greensboro.  She  taught  school  in  Ran- 
dolph, Guilford  and  Montgomery  counties 
for  30  years. 

'33    —   Leckie    McLawhorn    Wilkerson    of 

Greenville,  NC,  died  February  21  follow- 
ing a  tlrree-year  illness.  Among  .survivors 
are  two  sisters,  LaRue  McLawhorn  Cos- 
telloe,  '20  and  Mary  Ida  McLawhorn 
Langston  '27. 

'34  —  Jane  Crabtree  O'Bryan  died  Nov. 
26  at  Greensboro's  Wesley  Long  Hospital 
after  a  brief  illness.  A  lifelong  resident 
of  Greenslmro,  she  was  a  member  of  Holy 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  the  Wednesday 
Afternoon  Book  Club,  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  the 
Greensboro  Cotillion  Club,  the  Assembly, 
and  a  sustaining  member  of  the  Junior 
League. 

'36  -  Marie  Palmer  Stewart,  60,  of  Frank- 
lin, died  Dec.  26  from  smoke  inhalation 
following  a  fire  in  her  home.  She  had 
taught  school  for  32  years  in  the  state,  27 
as  an  English  teacher  in  Franklin.  She 
was  a  member  of  First  Methodist  Church. 

'40  -  Mary  Louise  Craft  Phillips,  .55,  of 
Southern  Pines,  died  Jan.  25  at  Moses 
Cone  Hospital,  Greensboro.  She  is  survived 
1)>-  her  husband,  a  daughter  and  three 
sons. 

'51  —  Marion  Hines  Benson  died  Nov.  21 
in  New  Hanover  Memorial  Hospital,  Wil- 
mington. A  native  of  Wilmington,  she 
taught  in  the  New  Hano\'er  Schocjl  System 
for  20  \ears.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Little  Chanel  on  the  Boardwalk  at 
Wrighls\ille  Beach  and  of  Alpha  Kappa 
sorority.  Among  survi\ors  is  her  husliand 
and  a  son. 


'58  -  Richard  Douglas  York  (M)  46,  died 
Jan.  17  at  Randolph  Hospital  after  a  brief 
illness.  A  native  of  Randolph  Co.,  he 
was  a  former  teacher  and  principal  in  the 
county  schools  and  a  member  of  First 
United  Methodist  Church. 
'60  —  Mary  Lynn  Gettys  Morrison  died 
in  Nov.  1973  according  to  information 
received  from  the  AAG  chairman  in 
Union   Co. 

'65  —  Peggy  Joyce  Hussey,  31,  of  Rt.  2, 

Robbins,  died  Dec.  1  in  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Pinehurst.  She  was  WIN  coordinator 
of  the  south  central  office  of  the  N.C. 
State  Department  of  Human  Resources. 
Memorials  mav  be  sent  to  American  Dia- 
betes As.sn.,  18  E.  48th  St.,  New  York  City. 
'72  —  Elizabeth  Morgan  Bayles  and  her 
parents  were  killed  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident near  Surry,  VA,  on  January  18. 

'72  —  Jaine  Susan  Barrows,  23,  of  Raleigh 
was  found  shot  to  death  on  Jan.  16.  A  na- 
tive of  Harvey,  IL,  she  was  employed  by 
Gary's  Youngest  Set  Day  Care  Ctr.  and 
married   to   Douglas   Dee   Price. 


The  Alumni  Association  expresses  sympathy 


'09  —  Clora  McNeill  Foust  whose  step- 
son, Henry  Price  Foust,  died  Nov.  16. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Julius 
I.    Foust,    president    of    NCCW. 

'10  —  Bessie  Coates  Whitley,  Eva  Coates 
Parker  '19,  and  Edna  Coates  King  '27 
whose  father,  a  retired  Wofford  C.  profes- 
sor and  former  editor  of  the  Spartanburg 
(SC)  "Journal,"  died  Dec.  25. 

16  —  Octavia  Jordan  Perrv  whose  hus- 
band died  Oct.   12. 

'17  —  Nancy  Stacy  Entwistle  whose  sister 
died  Nov.  13. 

'20  —  Annie  Blevins  Doggett  whose  broth- 
er died  Oct.  28;  he  was  the  father  of 
James  W.  Blevins,  head  of  the  UNC-G 
Campus  Security  Ser\ice. 
'21  —  E\elyn  Wilson  Simpson  whose  hus- 
band died  Oct.   31. 

'22  —  Mary  Tuttle  Stalev  whose  husband 
died  Dec.  10. 

'30  —  Mabel  Holland  Wright  whose  moth- 
er died  NiA".  29. 

"30  —  Louise  Justice  Sink  whose  husband 
died   Sept.   2. 

'30  —  Frances  May  Humphrey  whose  hus- 
band died  Oct.  28;  he  was  the  father  of 
Reginald  Humphrey  Bowman  '61. 
'30  -  Ruth  Sikes  and  Mary  Sikes  Meredith 
'32  whose  brother  died  Jan.  15;  he  was 
the  father-in-law  of  Lenna  Loveland  Sikes 
'74. 

'32  —  Clara  Walker  Isley  whose  husband 
died  Sept.  30. 

'32  —  Margaret  Sledge  who.se  sister  died 
Aug.  26. 

'33  —  Harriet  Crutchfield  Hood  whose  hus- 
band  died   Oct.   5. 
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'33  —  Atha  Culberson  Wright  whose  hus- 
band died  Sept.  8. 

'33  —  Madge  Kenyon  Maree  whose  moth- 
er died  Dee.   10. 

'35  _  Margaret  Banks  Horton  whose  moth- 
er  died   Sept.   3. 

'35  —  Mary  Benson  Hassell  whose  mother 
died  May  17;  she  was  also  mother  of  the 
late  Doris  Benson  Ballard  '41. 
'35  —  Alice  Taylor  Stanley  and  Mary  Eliz- 
abeth Taylor  Hodges  '39  whose  father 
died  Nov.  30. 

'36  —  Margery  Redding  Pugh  whose  hus- 
band died  Sept.   13. 

'37  —  Betsy  Dupuy  Taylor  whose  son  Da- 
\  id  drowned  Oct.  8  in  a  canoeing  accident 
on  the  Amazon  Ri\er  in  Brazil. 
'37  —  Bryte  Kluttz  Crowel!  whose  mother 
died  Oct.    1. 

'37  —  Hazel  'Vuncannon  Hardin  whose 
father   died   Au^.   29. 

'38  —  Mary  Boney  Shcats  whose  mother 
died  Sept.  2. 

'38  —  Loretta  Willis  Horton  whose  father 
died    Sept.    21. 

'40  —  Thelma  Fentress  Sunderman  whose 
mother   died   Sept.   20. 
'40  —  Rebecca  Hollowell  Hanirick  whose 
father    died    Jan.    27. 

'40  —  Dorothy  Marks  Powell  whose  hus- 
band died   March  30. 

'40  —  Frances  Seawell  Inderfnrth  whose 
sister   died   Oct.   4. 

'40  —  Kathleen  Soles,  Myrtle  Soles  Erck 
'45,  and  Hazel  Soles  Harrclson  '46  whose 
mother  died  Oct.  4. 

'41  —  Julia  Paschall  .\lauze  whose  father 
died  Nov.  6. 

'42  —  Anne  Parkin  Key  whose  husband 
died  Jan.  10  in  Atlanta. 
'42  —  Marjorie  Sullivan  Wagoner  and 
Helen  Sullivan  '44  whose  father  died 
Aug.  24;  he  was  the  brother  of  Lillian 
Sullivan  Self  '27. 

'43  —  Dorothy  Cox  Schmidt  \\  hose  mother 
died   Sept.   9. 
'43  —  Marjorie  Foster  Dooliftle  and  Dor- 


othy Foster  Sutton  '63  whose  father  died 
Jan.   10. 

'43  —  Anice  Harding  Tripp  whose  husband 
died  Dec.   16. 

'44  —  Jean  Dickey  Kenlan,  Eleanor  Dickey 
Green  '47,  and   Bruce  Dickey  Bowen   '54 
whose    mother    died    Nov.    1 1 . 
'44  —  Lucile  Proctor  Norvell  \\  hose  moth- 
er died  Dec.   6. 

'46  —  Jane  Boyles  Clemnions  \\  hose  father 
died  Jan.  3. 

'47  —  Beverly  Jean  Caudle  Myatt  whose 
father  died  Oct.   26. 

'48  —  Pat  Waldrop  Billingsley  whose  hus- 
band died  March  6,  1974. 
'49   —   Rena   Bray   Smith   whose   husband 
died   .\'ov.    1. 

'49  —  Robinette  Meador  Husketh  whose 
father  died  Jan.    12. 

'50  —  Allene  Neal  Self  Scarce  who.se  hus- 
band  died   Oct.    5. 

'51  —  Nelle  Lancaster  Bailev  whose  fa- 
ther died  Oct.   18. 

'51  —  Mimi  Temko  Stang  whose  father 
died  Jan.  2. 

'52   —  Dolly   Hedgecock  Azarigian  whose 
husband   died   Sept.   27. 
'52  —  Mary  Eubanks  Shepherd  whose  fa- 
ther died  Sept.   14. 

'56    —    Nancy   Stafford    Settlemyxe    whose 
father    died    Dec.    26. 
'57  —   Sylvia   Crocker   Weeks   whose   hus- 
band died  Nov.  .5. 

'57  —  Ann  Brown  Hux  whose  father  died 
Sept.  3. 

'58  —  Joseph  E.  Bryson  (\I)  whose  fa- 
ther  died    Sept.    14. 

'58  —  Gloria  Gilmore  Karpinski  whose  fa- 
ther died  Dec.  23. 

'58  —  Joanne  May  Heath  whose  mother 
died  Jan.  27. 

'59  —  Virginia  Broyhill  Cobb  who.se  hus- 
l)and  died  from  injuries  received  in  an 
automobile  accident. 

'59  —  Inez  Curtis  Lewallen  whose  hus- 
band   died    Jan.    23. 

'59  —  Pat  Leonard  Myers  whose  mother 
died  Oct.   12. 


'60  —  Ann  Cole  Brown  whose  mother 
died   Dec.   20. 

'60  —  Carolyn  Crews  Lester  whose  father 
died   No\.   2. 

'62  —  Barbara  Yelton  Dameron  whose  hus- 
band died  Dec.  23  from  injuries  sustained 
in  a  plane  crash;  he  was  the  brother  of 
Julia  Dameron  Freeman  '39. 
'63  —  Jeaneane  Williams  Stahl  whose  fa- 
ther died  Oct.  27. 

'64  —  Nina  Jane  Kennedy  Starr  whose  fa- 
ther died  Oct.   10. 

'64   —   Elizabeth   Tetterton   Joseph   whose 
husliand  died  No\'.   16. 
'64  —  Harriet  Thompson  McNairy  whose 
mother  died  Dec.  8. 

'65  —  Suzanne  Kaye  Pell  whose  mother 
died    Aug.    25. 

'65  —  Katherine  Burkhart  Sink  whose  hus- 
band died  Jan.  10;  he  was  the  .son  of 
Mary  Cecil  Sink  '01. 

'66  —  Pamela  Caldwell  Bookout  whose 
mother  died  Dec.  22. 

'66  —  Mary  Hartman  Murchison  who.se  fa- 
ther died  Nov.   14. 

'67  —  Diana  Cook  Mizell  whose  father 
died  Oct.  3. 

'68  —  Susan  Chrisley  Fast  whose  father 
died  Jan.    19. 

'68  —  Patricia  Roos  Cross  whose  father 
died  Oct.    13. 

'68  -  William  I.  Witty  whose  father  died 
Oct.   14. 

'69  —  Linda  Edwards  Stedman  whose 
mother   died   Sept.   6. 

'69  —  Kay  Kincaid  Mitchell  whose  26-dav- 
old   son    died   Jan.   21. 
'70  —  Ruth  Anne  Hammond  w  hose  mother 
died    No\.    11. 

'72  —  Florence  McCaskill  Brooks  and  Su- 
san McCaskill  Hilton  '74  whose  father  was 
slain  in  a  hold  up  at  his  rural  store  near 
West    End. 

'73  —  Teresa  Kuntz  Dombrowski  whose 
husband  died  Oct.  4. 

'74  —  Craig  Falor  (M)  whose  father  died 
Sept.  23. 


Class 

J^otes 


The  following  information  was  received 
hy  the  Alumni  Office  hefcre  Feb.  1,  1975. 
Information  received  prior  to  May  1,  1975, 
ivill  appear  in  the  Summer  issue. 


'11  —  Bessie  Bennett  Barnes,  who  li\es  in 
the  Presbyterian  Home,  High  Point,  writes 
"I  enjoy  the  'Alumni  News.'  I  ha\e  had 
a  daughter  and  granddaughter  to  graduate 
at  'Woman's  College'  and  UNC-G."  .  .  . 
At  84  Beatrice  Schwab  Weill  is  still  active 
in  the  Natl  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
Recently  she  and  Judy  Rosenstock  Hyman 
'56,  a  public  school  coun.selor,  were  fea- 
tured in  a  "Greensboro  Daily  News"  arti- 
cle on  the  Council's  volunteer  progi'am. 
"1  go  and  warm  a  chair,"  Beatrice  says, 
"but  that's  about  all  I  do  now." 
'15  —  Gertrude  Carraway  was  subject  of 


Looking  Back 

During  World  War  I,  "Normal 
girls  pitciied  wholeheartediv 
into  the  war  effort,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1918,  a 
group  of  students  remained 
at  the  College  to  run  the 
300-acre  farm.  In  khaki 
uniforms,  skirts  and  straw 
hats  (shown  here),  they 
hoed  corn,  pitched  hay, 
threshed  wheat,  fed  pigs 
and  raised  vegetables. 


a  recent  feature  article  in  the  New  Bern 
"Sun  Journal"  for  which  she  wrote  most 
of  the  historical  articles  in  the  Bicen- 
tennial Edition.  She  "made  history  while 
studying  history,"  and  her  research  has 
proved  a  valuable  asset  in  planning  the 
New  Bern-Craven  Co.  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration. 

'18  —  Nell  Bishop  Owen  Coope  has  moved 
to  Statesville  to  be  nearer  her  daughter 
Nell  Owen  Alspaugh  whose  husband  is 
Supt.  of  the  Statesville  Dist.  of  the  Meth. 


«    fl 


Ch.  (4S1  \'irginia  A\e.). 
19  —  Amy  Overton  Mayo  writes  "I  still 
keep  busy  making  both  white  and  gold 
colored  tin  angels,  helping  .shut-ins,  and 
working  with  non-readers  at  a  nearb\' 
school.  \'er\'  rewarding." 
'20  —  Lela  Wade  Phillips  and  husband, 
Guilford  Rep.  Charles  W.  Phillips  and 
former  I'NC-G  Dir.  of  Public  Relations, 
were  among  the  252  people  on  the  UNC- 
CH  and  UNC-G  sponsored  12-day  \isit  to 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  in  Dec. 
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A  Gift  of  Art  —  Sixteen  wnrkf;  of  art  hy 
Jane  Groom  Love  '13,  poet,  artisi  niul  sculptor 
who  died  November  3  in  BftlnsiUi.  Mil.. 
have  been  given  to  Weathersjxion  (inlh'nj  by 
her  husband,  J.  J.  Love  of  Bethesda,  Md. 

A  multi-talented  woman,  Jane  Love  was 
first  a  poet  and  writer  and,  following  her 
graduation  in  1913,  she  wrote  for  various 
literary  journals  and  completed  a  volume  of 
poems,  "Earth-Child."  ixtblished  in  1932. 

She  began  .^culptiiig  in  lH-ls.  later  turned 
to  painting,  and  criiihitfd  in  the  Curcoran 


Gallery  of  Art.  the  Baltimore  Museum,  the 
Pcnnsylrnnid  Academy  for  the  Fine  Arts,  the 
North' ('(irnliHd  Museum  of  Art,  the  Virginia 
Muscnm  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Mint  Museum 
and  the  Grand  Central  Modern  Museum. 

Her  work  is  found  in  many  private  and 
public  collections,  including  the  Weatherspoon 
Art  Gallery's  Permaneyit  Collection.  She  was 
actively  working  in  painting  and  sculpting 
until  she  died  and  had  requested  that 
UNC-G  hare  the  pick  of  her  irork  after 
her  death. 


Class  of  '25 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1975 

Beulah  Fleming  Shore  lives  in  Pilot  Moun- 
tain (Box  25,  27041).  .  .  .  Lorena  Kelly 
is  retired  after  33  yrs.  as  a  missionary 
to  Zaire  where  she  orjjanized  and  direeted 
a  ills  for  Kirls  at  Lodga  and,  assisted  li> 
an  Afriean  native,  revised  the  grammar 
for  Otelela,  the  trilial  language.  .  .  . 
Estelle  Mendenhall  LeGwinn  is  mending 
at  her  Wilmington  home  after  "installa- 
tion" of  a  new  hip  joint  at  Duke  Hos- 
pital last  summer.  She's  walking  and  look- 
ing forward  to  a  trip  to  England  with 
son   James,   a   Richmond   ph\sieian. 


Class  of  '26 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1976 

Annie  Lula  Marine  Wilson  lives  alone 
sinee  her  husband's  death,  hut  is  near  her 
two  children  and  se\'en  grandchildren.  She 
plans  to  be  in  the  States  in  1976  for  the 
Bicentennial  and  the  50th  reunion  of  her 
class  (8  Melrose  St.,  Sandy  Bay,  Tasmania, 
Australia).  .  .  .  Josephine  Wilder  Inscoe 
has  retired  after  49  yrs.  as  organist  at 
Cedar  Rock  Baptist  Church  in  Franklin 
Co. 


Class  of  '27 


NEXT    REUNION    IN    1977 

Mosc  Kiser,  hu.sbaiid  of  Helen  Boren  Kiser, 
active  trustee  and  fundraiser  for  Greens- 
l)oro's  Wesley  Long  Hospital  for  31  yrs. 
(longer  than  anyone  else),  was  honored  at 
ceremonies  in  Oct.  marking  the  ground- 
breaking of  a  .$7.5 'million  addition.  .  .  . 
Loui,se  C.  Smith  visited  Hong  Kong  com- 
paniim  Kathrine  Robinson  Everett  '13  at 
her  office  suite  in  Durham's  First  Union 
.■Vational  Bank  Building  just  before  Christ- 
ma.s.  Kathrine  was  in  the  midst  of  settling 
an  estate  but  there  was  time  for  cheese 
and  crackers,  Moravian  cookies  and  pound 
cake  as  they  reviewed  the  Hong  Kong 
experience.  .  .  .  Evelyn  Trogden  Habel, 
who  has  moved  from  Atlanta  to  2610  N. 
Whaley  Ave.,  Pen.sacola,  FL  32503,  has 
been  busy  getting  city  support  for  an  art 
gallery  in  a  mo.st  unlikely  place  .  .  .  the 
old  city  jail.  Refurbished  cells  ser\e  as 
mini  art  exhibits. 


doss  of  '28 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1978 

Isabella  Gill  was  featured  in  a  recent 
Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.  pul)lication 
with  reminiscenses  of  her  46  \'rs.  with 
the  CO.  She  went  to  work  for  CP&L  at 
19,  "just  for  two  days  until  they  could 
find  someone  else,"  but  stayed  for  the  rest 
of  her  working  life.  She  recalls  when  her 
first  employer  a.sked  her  to  type  a  letter 
and  make  six  copies,  she  typed  it  seven 
times.  "I  was  so  green  I  didn't  even  know 
about  carbon  paper."  Starting  as  a  .steno, 
she  nio\ed  up  to  sec.  to  the  exec,  vp  for 
engineering,  di.strict  operations  and  person- 
nel, a  position  she  held  for  22  yrs.  Now 
retired,  she  hopes  to  do  some  traveling, 
although  in  commuting  from  her  home  in 
Wake  Forest  for  more  than  45  yrs.,  she 
has  traveled  more  than  a  third  of  a  mil- 
lion   miles    til    get   to   work. 


Class  of  '29 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1979 

Irene  Boliek,  retired  hiolog\  and  zoolog\' 
professor,  has  been  named  curator  of  the 
Creative  Museum  for  Youth  of  Unifour, 
Hickory.  .  .  .  Anne  Wootton,  former  Eng- 
lish teacher  and  guidance  counselor,  was 
honored  at  a  tea  in  the  Reidsville  SHS 
cafeteria  in  Oct.  by  her  former  students 
who  donated  a  solid  cherry  speaker's  stand 
for  the  new  auditorium  in  her  honor. 


Class  of  '30 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1975 

Mabel  Holland  Wright  is  a  fifth  grade 
team-teacher  in  Washington,  D.C.,  "a  de- 
manding but  challenging  experience."  Her 
mother,  who  reeentK'  died  at  96,  acconi- 
l^anied  her  on  a  10-day  trip  to  visit 
her  brother  in  Los  Angeles  last  spring 
(and  Disney  Land,  the  "Queen  Mary"). 
.  .  .  Mary  Kapp's  Clnistmas  newsletter 
reads  like  a  travel  brochure:  a  Caribbean 
cruise  in  January;  eight  days  in  Amster- 
dam with  daily  trips  to  Brussels  and  Ant- 
werp in  April;  II  days  in  Scandinavia 
in  Ma\  ;  three  weeks  in  Mexico,  Guatemala 
and  Yucatan  in  June;  and  a  .seven-day 
trip  to  Vienna  and  Paris  for  opera  in 
N()\'.  In  July  her  portrait  was  finished 
and  hung  in  a  lecture  hall  named  for 
her  in  tile  new  Chemistry  building  on 
the  Richmond  campus  of  William  &  Mar\- 


where  she  formerly  headed  the   Dept.   of 
Chemistry. 

Genevieve  Whitehead  Matthews  and 
Mary  Whitehead  Laine  '39  were  hosts  for 
iin  open  house  to  celebrate  their  mother's 
95tli  l:irtlida\  at  her  h<mie  (m  Spring 
Garden    St.,   Greenslioro,    in   Jan. 


Class  of  '31 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1976 

Bernice  Apple  Cross,  pres.  of  NC  Woman's 
Missionary  I'nion,  led  three  worship  peri- 
ods at  tile  142nd  annual  mtg.  of  the 
Libert)-  Baptist  Assn.  in  Thomasv  ille  in 
Sept.  ...  .A  collection  of  classic  essays 
In  Catherine  Harris  Ainsworth  titled  "Ec- 
lectic Essays,"  for  use  in  college  Fresh- 
man English  classes,  has  been  published 
by  Dubiuiue,  Iowa:  Kendall-Hunt  Publish- 
ing Co.,  1974.  Arranged  under  the  six 
topics  of  Childhood  and  Marriage;  Edu- 
cation; Culture,  EuN'ironment,  and  Work; 
Population  and  Ecology;  Social  Issues; 
and  MoralitN',  Religion,  and  Philosophy, 
the  st-U'ctions  include  such  writers  as  John 
Huskin,  John  Locke,  Alfred  North  White- 
head, Clarence  Darrow,  Walter  Lippmann, 
and  John  Stuart  Mill.  Each  division  is 
introduced  b\'  a  brief  preface  b\'  the 
author  and  a  poem  suitable  to  the  matter 
under  consideration.  As  Catherine  puts  it, 
"There  is  no  fat  in  the  book.  Its  direct- 
ness should  be  welcomed  b\'  the  exper- 
ienced teacher  and  the  new."  Catherine 
is  an  associate  professor  in  the  English 
Department  at  Niagara  County  Commun- 
it\    College,  Sanborn,  New  York. 

George  Beasles',  Jr.,  husband  of  Janie 
Secrest  Beasley  and  editor  of  the  Monroe 
"Enriuirer-Journal,"  has  retired  after  47 
N'ears  as  a  newsman.  .  .  .  Eloise  Ward 
Phelps  is  head  reference  librarian  at  Sou. 
Col.  State  C.  but  "plans  to  retire  in  a 
couple   of  years." 


Class  of  '34 


NEXT    REUNION    IN    1979 

.\lar\  Evelyn  Ayers  McNairy  accompan- 
ied her  husband  to  Aeapulco,  Mexico,  for 
I'nited  Van  Lines'  28tli  annual  interna- 
tional convention.  .  .  .  Annie  Beach  Saylor 
made  "a  long-di'eamed-of  trip"  to  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  Fiji  last  summer. 
She  met  many  of  the  natives  and  was 
imited  into  several  homes  where  she  was 
able  to  experience  many  things  the  aver- 
age tourist  doesn't.  .  .  .Catharine  Marrow 
Smith  has  been  appointed  to  a  three-yr. 
term  on  the  advisory  council  of  the  Care- 
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THE  LIPSCOMB  FUND  —  Officially,  it's  the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  John  W.  Lipscomb  Student  Nurses'  Scholarship  and 
Aid  Fund;  unofficially,  it's  a  mechanism  whereby  needy 
nursing  students  receive  assistance  not  provided  from 
any  other  source.  Since  it  was  established  in  1970  by  John 
and  his  wife,  Adelaide  Goodwin  '39,  the  Lipscomb  Fund 
has  helped  over  80  UNC-G  nursing  students.  According 
to  Dean  Eloise  Lewis,  the  Lipscomb  Fund  has  been 
used  to  pay  state  board  fees,  purchase  uniforms, 
diplomas,  school  pins,  watches,  scissors,  books,  shoes 
and  many  other  necessities  .  .  .  with  no  obligatioyi  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient.  After  graduation,  many  return 


"love  gifts"  to  the  Fund,  most  of  them  accompanied  by  a 
note.  Ariyone  wishing  to  contribute  to  this  unique 
"no  strings"  fund,  may  send  gifts  to  The  Lipscomb 
Fund,  care  of  the  Development  Office,  UNC-G, 
Greensboro,  27412.  Addendum:  Following  the  successful 
launching  of  the  Lipscomb  Fund,  John  in  his  capacity 
as  chaplain  and  chairman  of  the  Nurses'  Scholarship 
Committee  for  the  Burtner  Americayi  Legion  Post  and 
the  40  &  8  Voiture  Locale  No.  506,  established  two 
nursing  scholarship  programs  for  these  organizations. 
Todate  IS  students  have  received  scholarships  from 
these  sources  ...  a  dividend  of  Lipscomb  interest. 


lina    Di\-.    of    the    Amer.    Red    Cros 
Charlotte. 


Class  of  '35 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1975 

Anne  Wortham  Cone  and  husband  Beii- 
iamin  have  donated  to  Weatherspoon  Art 
Gallery  two  works,  a  drawing  b>-  Edward 
Hopper  and  an  original  lithograph  b\- 
Currier  and  Ives. 


Class  of  '36 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1976 

Ophelia  Wilson  N'eedham,  sec.-treas.  of 
the  Bd.  of  Dir.  of  United  Dairies  and  a 
member  of  the  Bd.  of  Dir.  of  Alamance 
Co.  Farm  Bureau,  has  joined  the  sales 
staff  of  Lambe-Young  Gallery  of  Homes, 
Burlington. 


Class  of  '37 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1977 

Helen     Cumniings     Davis     li\  es     at     240 
VVhitehurst   Rd.,   Chesapeake,   \'.\.   23320. 


Class  of  '38 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1978 

Edward  B.  Clark,  husband  of  Adele  Peek- 
Clark,  and  former  Superior  Court  judge 
of  Elizabethtown,  was  .sworn  in  as  an 
Appeals  Court  Judge  in  Jan.  in  Raleigh. 
...  J.  William  Gopeland,  husband  of 
Nancy  Sawyer  Gopeland,  was  sworn  in  in 
Jan.  as  an  a,ssoc.  justice  of  the  \C  Su- 
preme Court  by  Chief  Justice  Susie  Sharp 
'28.  .  .  .  Margaret  Tyson  Marsh  is  the 
new  pres.  of  the  Greensboro  Chap,  of 
X.G.   Symphony  Society. 


bership  as  a  director  in  Dec.  .  .  .  Evelyn 
Swaringen  Campbell,  10th  grade  English 
teacher  at  Concord  HS,  was  named  "Wo- 
man of  the  Year"  b\-  the  Concord  Bus.  & 
Prof.  Women's  Cluli. 


Class  of  '40 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1975 

Alta  Prine  Phelps  is  dir.  of  a  day  care  ctr. 
for  1.50  pre-schoolers  in  Plainfield,  NJ 
(1299  Denmark  Rd.  07062).  .  .  .  Eleanor 
Ross  Taylor  and  husband  Peter  are  win- 
ter residents  of  Boston  while  Peter  is 
teaching  at  Harvard.  They  are  keeping 
their  18th  century  farmhouse  near  Char- 
lottesville, y\.  where  Peter  has  been 
writer-in-residence  at  the  U.  of  X'irginia 
since  leaving  UN'C-G  seven  years  ago. 
Now  that  he's  moving  to  Har\ard,  the 
Ta\'lors  will  spend  si.x  months  of  the 
year  at  their  \"irginia  home,  the  remainder 
in  Boston.  About  Harvard,  Peter  said,  "It 
will  be  good  for  Eleanor  to  be  with  poets, 
and  I'll  enjoy  the  teaching."  Eleanor's 
most  recent  \'olume  of  poetr>',  "Welcome 
Eumenidcs, "  receixed  enthusiastic  notices 
when  it  was  published  last  year. 

Western  Carolina  Uni\ersit\-  named  its 
new  footl)all  stadium  the  E.  J.  Whitmire 
Stadium  in  Oct.  in  honor  of  Edward  J. 
Whitmire,  husband  of  Genevieve  White 
Whitmire,  for  his  2.5  \ts.  as  chmn.  of  the 
WGl'  bd.  of  trustees  and  for  his  work  as 
its  bidg.  com.  chmn.  .  .  .  Annie  William- 
son Berryman  teaches  3rd  grade  in  Whit- 
tier,  CA  (8346  Sargent  Ave.,  90605). 
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next  reunion  in  1976 
Marriage; 
Nettie  Lee  Day  to  Robert  Hall  Ellis;  she 
is  program  dir.  of  the  NG  Governor's 
Council  on  Aging,  he  a  design  engr.  with 
the  highway  div.  of  NC  Dept.  of  Trans- 
portation (S-6  Raleigh  Apts.,  Raleigh 
27605). 


1  to  Sept.  8.'  .  .  .  Marietta  McLennan 
Forlaw  was  guest  speaker  and  Jane  Grant 
'74  guest  musician  for  Greensboro  Wom- 
an's Club  Christmas  program.  .  .  .  Maude 
.Middleton  is  a  co.  e.\t.  home  economist. 

Catherine  Paris  Chandler  had  particular 
interest  in  the  speaker  for  the  Friends  of 
the  Library  annual  dinner  in  April,  O.  B. 
Hardison,  Jr.  She  attended  a  \ery  posh 
affair  in  Washington  in  Dec.  to  raise 
money  for  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library 
of  which  Hardison  is  director.  The  elite 
group  was  entertained  at  a  Scotch  feast 
where  the  director  received  guests  wear- 
ing a  kilt  and  the  star  of  the  e\'ening, 
Charlton  Heston,  came  resplendent  in  his 
grandfather's  kilts.  .  .  .  Eloise  Winborne 
Keefer  is  coordinator  of  Gooperati\e  Office 
Occupations   at   Green.sboro's   Dudley   HS. 
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NEXT   REUNION    IN    1978 

Ada  Braswell  Dalla  Pozza,  State  Home  Ec. 
.Agent  for  the  Agricultural  Ext.  Serv.  at 
NGSU,  received  the  1974  State  Grange 
Annual  -Award  for  "distinguished  serxice  to 
agriculture"  in  special  ceremonies  in  Dur- 
ham in  Oct.  She  is  currently  on  the 
XCSU  Einironmental  Education  Program, 
State  Task  Force  of  Rural  Environment, 
and  the  Go\ernor's  Council  on  Occupa- 
tional Health.  She  lives  with  husband 
Martin  at  535  E.  Cornwall  Rd.,  Gary, 
and  is  the  grandmother  of  4.  Her  hobbies 
are  deep  .sea  fi.shing  and  music,  but  time 
for  them  is  difficult  to  find  in  her  busy 
professional   life. 

Mary  Childs  Black,  curator  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  the  decorative  arts  for  the 
NY  Historical  Soc,  discus.sed  18th  Century 
Folk  Art  in  America  at  the  7th  annual 
Tryon  Palace  Symposium  in  March.  .  .  . 
.Mary  Palmer  Douglas,  whose  husband 
died  in  Oct.,  is  enrolled  in  the  nursing 
course  at  U.  of  S.C.'s  Regional  Campus, 
Spartanburg,  second  semester.  .  .  .  Jean 
Prior  Ferebee  has  been  promoted  to  asst. 
cashier  at  the  New  Bern  office  of  Branch 
Banking  &:  Trust  Co.  where  she  worked 
prior  to  mo\ing  to  Nash\ille,  TN.  She  and 
Francis  ha\'e  2  sons  and  2  grandchildren. 
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NEXT  REUNION    IN    1979 

Fred  J.  Herndon,  husband  of  Ruby  Davis 
Herndon,  was  named  Man  of  the  Year 
by  Home  Builders  Assn.  of  Durham  and 
Chapel  Hill  and  received  the  assn.'s  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  and  a  life  mem- 


Class  of  '42 


NEXT    REUNION    IN    1977 

Nancy  .\lexander  Kimmons  has  retired  af- 
ter 13  \rs.  teaching  and  li\es  in  her 
"old  home  place"  in  Statesville.  She  writes 
"1974  was  a  happy  year  for  us.  Tliree  of 
our  four  children  were  married  from  June 
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NEXT    REUNION     IN     1979 

Jamie  Fowler  Sykes  flew  to  Phoenix  in 
Jan.  for  "two  weeks  of  fun"  visiting  rela- 
tives; plans  included  a  visit  with  Pat 
Crabtree  Lyon  '.54  who  mo\ed  to  Phoenix 
from  Greensboro  two  yrs.  ago.  .   .  .   Mary 
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For  Distinguished  Service  —  Kathrine  Robinson  Everett  '13 
added  another  laurel  to  her  wreath  of  honors  March  2U  when 
she  received  the  North  Carolina  Distinguished  Service  Aivard 
for  Women,  presented  annually  by  the  Chi  Omega  sorority 
at  UNC-CH.  Cited  for  her  achievements  as  "lawyer,  civic 
worker,  political  leader,  executive  and  homemaker," 
Kathrine  is  a  trailblazer  as  well:  She  is  one  of  the  first  women 
to  practice  laiv  in  North  Carolina,  the  first  woman  to  argue 
and  win  a  case  before  the  N.  C.  Suproiic  <  'mirt.  and  the  first 
woman  elected  to  the  Durham.  City  Cmuicil  whire  she  served 
20  years.  She  served  as  state  president  of  BPWC  and  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  was  civilian  defense 
director  of  the  Durham.  Air  Defense  Filter  Center. 


Walker  Lankford  and  husband  James  have 
returned  to  the  States  after  a  tour  of  duty 
with  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture  in  Stockholm 
and  are  now  living  at  3620  Tallwood 
Terrace,    Falls    Church,   \'A   22041. 
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NEXT   REUNION    IN    1975 

Avis  Gallagher,  one  of  four  needlework 
experts  who  conducted  a  seminar  in  Ra- 
leigh in  March  to  benefit  Mordecai  Square 
Historical  Society,  Inc.,  lectured  and  con- 
ducted workshops  on  Bargello  and  "Deer- 
field  Blue"  embroidery.  .  .  .  Elaine  Miller 
Odenwald,  chmn.  of  Gen.  Fed.  of  Wom- 
en's Club's  Community  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, stars  in  the  movie  "Everybody 
Wins,"  which  is  being  shown  tliroughout 
the  state  and  deals  with  community  needs 
for    improvement. 

Even  though  Cora  Stegall  Rice  didn't 
win  a  Wake  County  seat  in  the  House 
of  Rep.  this  term,  she'll  be  in  the  legis- 
lature anyway  ...  as  a  legislative  aide. 
In  fact,  it  was  her  experience  during  two 
previous  sessions  as  an  aide  that  persuaded 
her  to  get  involved  in  politics  ...  at 
the  urging  of  her  legislative  boss  in  the 
last  session  and  with  the  approval  of  her 
architect  husband,  Dick.  Cora  admits  los- 
ing was  a  "bruising  experience"  although 
she  made  a  good  showing  (10,000  votes) 
and  may  have  another  "go"  at  another 
time.  Meanwhile,  she's  toiling  with  pleas- 
ure in  the  legislative  mill  and  writing 
her  weekly  "News  and  Obser\er"  column, 
"Shopper's    Bazaar." 
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NEXT  REUNION  IN  1976 
Virginia  Ford  Zenke  and  husband  Henr\' 
were  awarded  the  Ruth  Coltrane  Cannon 
Gup  for  their  accomplishments  in  historic 
preservation  and  restoration  at  the  annual 
mtg.  in  Nov.  of  the  NC  Preservation  Soc. 
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NEXT   REUNION    IN    1977 


Kathryn  Ray,  a  guidance  dix.  for  Greens- 
boro and  Guilford  Co.  school  systems,  was 
a  coordinator  for  the  "Post  Secondary 
Opportunity  Program"  held  in  K  i\-.  in 
Greensboro.    The    program,    co-sponsored 


by  the  school  systems  and  Kiwanis  Club, 
enabled  over  3,000  hs  srs.  and  jrs.  to  talk 
to  representatives  of  some  130  colleges 
and  universities.  She  also  attended  a 
"People  and  Resources"  Seminar  in  Sept. 
in  Graham  which  focused  on  better  meth- 
ods of  communicating  within  the  school 
and    the    comniunit\'. 
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NEXT    REUNION    IN    1978 

Nancy  Woodside,  daughter  of  Helen 
Douglas  Woodside,  and  a  UNC-G  jr.,  was 
named  to  the  Deep  South  field  hockey 
team  which  represented  the  Southern  US 
in  the  East-South  Field  Hockey  Tourna- 
ment in  Baltimore  in  mid-Nov.  .  .  . 
Mildred  Taylor  Stanley  exhibited  five 
pieces  of  modernistic  sculptures  and  hang- 
ings made  of  paper,  rope,  metal  and  wood 
in  Elliott  U.  Ctr.  galleries  in  Jan.;  one 
was  so  large  it  was  erected  in  the  yard 
outside  the  ctr.  .  .  .  Dr.  George  T.  Wolff, 
husband  of  Hetty  Wolfe  Wolff,  is  Dir.  of 
the  Family  Practice  Ctr.,  a  residency  pro- 
gram in  family  medicine,  at  Greensboro's 
Moses  H.  Cone  Hosp. 


Class  of  '49 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1979 

Esther  Bagwell  Mathews  was  featured 
soloist  in  Greensljoro  Oratorio  Society's 
performance  of  Brahmns'  "A  German 
Requiem"  in  Nov.  Her  16-yr.  old  son 
Michael,  cellist,  won  top  honors  in  the 
string  div.  in  the  NC  S\niphony's  Young 
Artist  Competition  held  in  Chapel  Hill 
in  Jan.  .  .  .  Patricia  Haines  Copley,  pianist 
and  immediate  past  pres.  of  Greensboro 
Euterpe,  performed  at  the  club's  Jan.  mtg. 
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NEXT   REUNION    IN    1975 


Helen  Mamber  Levin  closed  her  Greens- 
boro art,  dance  and  music  school  after 
21  yrs.  and  moved  back  "home"  to  N. 
Miami  Beach  in  Aug.  '73.  She  is  now- 
head  of  the  Int.  Design  Dept.  of  Smith, 
Korach,  Hayet,  Haynie  Partnership,  Archi- 
tects and  Engineers.  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Truitt 
is  Exec.  Dir.  of  the  YWCA  in  Coshocton, 
Ohio.  .  .  .  Among  new  memliers  appointed 
to  the  Tr\on  Palace  Com.  at  its  fall  mtg. 


was  Jean  Williams  Prevost.  Sadie  Mc- 
Brayer  McCain  '16  was  promoted  to  hon- 
orary membership.  Mrs.  John  A.  Kellen- 
berger  (honorarv),  commission  chmn.,  pre- 
sided. 
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NEXT  REUNION    IN    1976 

Sara  Garrison  Kruchten  is  with  Western 
Electric  in  Richmond,  VA  (3562-C  CardiflF 
Ct.  23227).  .  .  .  Nancy  Ijames  Myers 
is  acting  chmn.  of  Iredell  Co.  ext.  service 
staff,  she  joined  the  staff  in  19.51  and 
was  named  the  197.5  pres.  of  Southwestern 
Dist.  Home  Ec.  Ext.  Agents.  .  .  .  Edith 
Mewborn  Babb  Martin's  husband  was 
elected  in  Nov.  to  an  eight-yr.  term  to 
the  NC  Court  of  Appeals  (803  Holt  Dr., 
Raleigh  27608). 

Marion  Phillips,  a  Sou.  Baptist  mission- 
ary, returned  to  Nigeria  in  January  where 
she  has  served  since  1960  as  a  missionary 
teacher.  .  .  .  Frances  White  Sargent  is 
mgr.  of  H  &  R  Block's  office  in  Knight- 
dale  (Rt.  5,  Raleigh). 
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NEXT  REUNION   IN    1977 

Nancy  Smith  Hooke,  hu.sband  William, 
and  son  Robbie,  visited  her  father,  Syd- 
ney Smith,  and  William's  sister,  Janice 
Hooke  Moore  '44,  in  Greensboro  o\er 
Christmas.  The  Hookes  traveled  last  .sum- 
mer to  France  and  Italy  where  William, 
a  Princeton  physicist,  directed  institutes. 
.  .  .  Joan  Taylor  Munger  represented 
Consumers  on  the  Warpath  (COW)  before 
a  NC  Milk  Commission  public  hearing 
on  milk  prices  in  Nov.  Joan  was  applauded 
b\'  300  farmers  at  the  meeting  when  she 
called  the  processors  and  retailers  "fat 
cats"  and  said  "they  dine  on  cream  while 
many  North  Carolinians  can't  afford  skim 
milk."  When  Joan  is  not  protesting,  she's 
teaching,  wTiting  or  acting,  most  recently 
on  the  Barn  Dinner  Theatre  circuit. 


Class  of  '53 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1978 


Sue  Baxter  Leonard,  soprano,  was  a  guest 
;u-tist  at  the  Nov.  mtg.  of  the  Music  Study 
Group  of  Greensboro's  Euterpe  Club.  .  .  . 
Sally   Beaver   Buckner   and   Heather   Ross 
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The  Uxh'ersity  of  North  Cabolina  at  Greexsboro 


TEACHING  IN  TONGA  —  When  Ruth  Ernest  Williams 
'55  I  M.Ed.)  took  early  retirement  from  Simmer  School 
in  1972  after  30  years  of  teaching,  it  was  not  to  quit 
teaching  .  .  .  but  to  do  it  differently.  How  differently  she 
found  during  the  next  two  years  with  the  Peace  Corps  in 
the  South  Pacific  Island  nation  of  Tonga.  Ruth  served  as 
a  Methodist  teacher  in  Mua,  a  seaside  community, 
where  her  chief  means  of  transportation  was  a  bicycle. 
Her  one-room  thatched  cottage  became  a  learning  center 
as  people  dropped  by  constantly  to  read  her  books  and 
magazines  and  to  browse  through  her  World  Book 
Encyclopedia.  A  widow,  mother  and  grandmother ,  Ruth 
has  returned  to  Tonga  for  another  Peace  Corps  tour. 


FROM  DROP-OUT  TO  ENTREPRENEUR  —  The 

financial  district  in  dowyitown  Detroit  hasn't  been  the  same 
since  Emily  Gail  '6i  arrived  with  her  Japanese  bird 
cages,  giant  ice  cream  cones  and  $200  toilet  seats.  A  27- 
year-old  college  dropout,  Emily  turned  a  stockbroker-drab 
office  into  a  decorator-mad  boutique  featuring  modern 
art,  old  cMrios,  outlandish  furniture  and  "in"  fashions. 
She  ski-bummed  her  way  through  life  before  falling  into 
retailing;  now  she's  having  a  ball  and  making  money. 
Despite  her  success,  Emily  believes  it  can  last  only  as  long 
as  she  works  long  hours  and  maintains  her  rapport 
with  customers.  As  one  customer  observed,  "There  are 
good  vibes  in  this  store"  —  that's  the  way  Emily  wants  it. 


Miller  '61  were  guest  editors  of  the  Jan. 
'74  issue  of  "Southern  Poetry  Review,"  a 
poetry  magazine  published  at  NCSU. 
Among  eontributors  to  this  issue  was 
Emily  Herring  Wilson  '61,  Winston-Salem 
poet. 


Class  of  '54 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1979 

Billie  Jean  Casper  Simpson  of  Charlotte 
is  a  home  economist,  interior  designer  and 
homemaker  as  well  as  a  rep.  of  the 
Quaker  Oats  Co.  .  .  .  Among  new  facult>' 
members  at  Appalachian  State  U.  this 
year  are  two  UXC-G  alumni:  Mary  Ann 
Cross  Farthing,  dept.  of  home  ec,  and 
Sandra  K.  Cross  (MEd.  '74),  dept.  of 
health,  phy.  ed.  and  recreation. 

An  ink  drawing,  "Park  in  \'ienna,"  by 
Maud  Gatewood,  former  member  of  the 
art  faculty  at  UNC-CH,  has  been  gi\en 
to  Weather.spoon  Art  Gallery  by  Dr.  Philip 
Couch,  UNC-G  prof,  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, from  his  private  collection  of 
works  by  artists  associated  with  North 
Carolina.  Another  of  her  works,  an  oil, 
was  given  to  the  gallery  in  1969  by  the 
\.C.  State  Art  Society.  She  won  a  silver 
medal  for  her  stylized  realistic  polymer 
painting  "Light  Show"  at  the  annual  NC 
Artists  Exhibition  at  the  State  Museum  of 
Art  in  Nov. 

Nancy  Jean  Hill  Snow,  pres.  of  Wake 
Co.  chpt.  of  UNC-G  alumni,  teaches  in 
the  Speech  Di\-.  of  the  English  Dept.  at 
NCSl'.  Husband  A.  C.  is  ed.  of  the 
Raleigh  "Times."  .  .  .  Norwood  A.  Thomas 
husband  of  Carolyn  Styron  Thomas  and 
\p  and  trust  officer  of  Cen.  Car.  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  of  Durham,  is  pres.  of  the 
trust  div.,  NC  Bankers  Assn.,  and  assoc. 
dean  of  the  SE  Trust  Sch.  held  annually 
at  Campbell  C.  .  .  .  Earlene  Vestal  Ward, 
pres.  of  Asheboro  Commercial  C,  has 
been  elected  a  dir.  of  the  accrediting 
commission  for  Independent  Schs.  and 
Colleges,    headquartered    in    Washington. 


Class  of  '55 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1975 

Elmo  AUgood  (M),  principal  of  Thomas- 
\'ille  SHS,  was  presented  the  Bo.ss  of  the 
Year  award  at  Thomas\ille's  ABWA  Oct. 
mtg.  .  .  .  Maria  Richardson  Bliss,  minister 
of  education  at  First  United  Meth.  Ch.  in 
.\sheboro,  is  a  state  officer  and  dist.  c<i- 
ordinator  in  ERA  United  and  former  chair- 
person of  national  NOW's  Task  Force  on 


Religion.  .  .  .  Bertram  T.  Smith  (M),  was 
named  Realtor  Associate  of  the  Year  b\' 
Greensboro  Bd.  of  Realtors  at  a  luncheon 
mtg.  in  Dec.  for  his  "contribution  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  Board's  reputation  for 
leadership  in  the  field  of  real  estate  edu- 
cation." 


Class  of  '56 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1976 

Patricia  H.  Davis  is  a  guidance  counselor 
(21.3  E.  Shawnee,  Tecumseh,  MI).  .  .  . 
Jane  Walton  D'Au\ray  did  an  interpreta- 
tion from  the  play  "Our  Town"  at  the 
multimedia  show,  written,  directed  and 
produced  by  Dr.  James  Hull  of  Greens- 
boro C,  entitled  "Celebration  of  Life," 
presented  in  Odell  Aud.  in  November. 
The  Page  HS  choir  under  direction  of 
Sam  Doyle  '69  presented  choral  selections, 
and  UNC-G's  Kaleidoscope  Mime  Troupe 
enacted  a  scene  from  the  Old  Testament. 
The  e\ent  was  sponsored  by  the  Greens- 
boro Assn.  of  Churches  and  S>'nagogues 
of  which  Marietta  McLennan  Forlaw  "42 
is  pres. 
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NEXT   REUNION    IN    1977 

Dorothv  Barrier  Greene  is  a  home  econo- 
mist in  Greensboro  (1319  E.  Cone  Blvd. 
2740.5).  .  .  .  Neill  McLeod  is  Dean  of 
Adult  Continuing  Ed.  at  Piedmont  Tech 
(Ro.xboro). 


Class  of  '58 


NEXT    REUNION    IN    1978 

Joyce  Bridgers  Suiters  demonstrated  the 
art  of  macreme  and  "snow  flake"  Christ- 
mas tree  ornaments  at  the  annual  arts 
and  crafts  fair  in  Jackson  in  Nov.  .  .  . 
Judy  Burch  Beaver  (MEd.  '74)  is  one  of 
two  Guilford  Co.  women  appoined  b>' 
Gov.  Holshouser  as  new  members  of  the 
John  Motley  Morehead  Memorial  Com. 
Active  in  volunteer  work  in  High  Point 
and  a  Jr.  Leaguer,  she  is  with  Hospitality 
Interiors  Inc.,  Winston-Salem.  .  .  .  Edith 
Conrad  is  active  in  the  Women's  Political 
Caucus   in   Greensboro. 

Claire  Jacoby  Davis  lives  at  12201  Red- 
wood Ct.,  Woodbridge,  VA  22192,  where 
husliand  Charles  is  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
.   .   .   Yvonne  Lominac  Amico  is  adm.  dir. 


of  High  Point's  Area  Council  of  the  Good 
Go\ernment  League.  .  .  .  Kathrine  Marsh 
Montgomery  (MFA  '71),  art  teacher  at 
Da\  idson  Com.  C,  exhibited  oils  and 
watercolors  at  UNC-G's  Elliott  U.  Ctr. 
Gallery  in  Jan. -Feb.,  and  Mildred  Taylor 
Stanley  '48  exhibited  paper,  metal  and 
wood  works  at  the  Center's  Caller v  Annex. 


Class  of  '59 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1979 

Among  members  of  Greensboro's  new  pol- 
icy council  to  comliat  child  abuse  as 
agency  representati\es  are  the  following 
alumni;  Kate  Baucom  Garner  (Exec.  Dir. 
of  Greater  Greensboro  Family  Life  Coun- 
cil); Jacqueline  Walker  Braughler  '61 
(Guilford  Co.  Dept.  of  Mental  Health); 
Minta  McCollum  Saunders  '66  (United 
Day  Care  Services).  Karen  Epp  Pratt 
(M  '74)  is  facilitator  for  the  program.  .  .  . 
Sylvia  McCommons  Chester  livs  at  13104 
Pebble  Lane,  Fairfax,  \'A  22030.  .  .  . 
Marcelle  Milloway  (M.Ed.)  won  a  seat  on 
Cabarrus  Co.  Board  of  Commissioners  on 
Nov.  5.  She  is  a  teacher  in  Kannapolis 
Ct\-.   Sch. 

kay  0\erstreet  Arthur  was  presented 
the  Greensboro  Jr.  Woman's  Club  Junior 
Award  for  most  exemplifying  the  club 
.spirit  diu-ing  the  yr.  and  the  Morrisette 
Award  for  inspiring  others  to  do  more  than 
they  thought  they  could,  at  the  annual 
awards  banquet  in  Dec.  Amy  Meyers 
Rudd  '6.5  received  a  Jr.  membership  pin 
and  certificate  of  recognition  for  outstand- 
ing membership.  .  .  .  Nancy  Pierpont 
Cecil  lives  at  9200  Donora  Dr.,  Richmond, 
VA  23229.  .  .  .  Mary  Wiese  Shaban, 
Fuad  and  their  four  children  ha\e  moved 
into  theiir  new  home,  a  large  apt.  on 
the  top  floor  of  a  building  on  a  mountain- 
side "high  above  city  dust  and  dirt"  in 
Damascus,  Syria,  after  a  year  in  Riyadh, 
Saudi  Arabia.  Fuad  teaches  English  at 
Damascus  U.  (4.5  Jawod  Anzour  St.,  Da- 
mascus, Syria). 


Class  of  '60 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1975 

Mary  Braswell  Mooney  taught  a  10-week 
course  in  Raleigh  this  fall  training  "party 
aides"  to  assist  private  individuals  and 
caterers  with  food  preparation  from  cock- 
tail bulfets  to  wedding  receptions.  .  .  . 
Mary  Britton  Carter  is  a  teacher  (14 
Grifiling  Blvd.,  Asheville  28804).  .  .  . 
Four  members  of  the  Greensboro  Youth 
Orchestra  received  private  lesson  scholar- 
ships at  the  Dec.  concert  awarded  by  the 
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TAR  HEEL  ARTIST  —  Last  year  Maud  Gatewood  'W 
resigned  after  nine  teaching  years  at  UNC-C  and  went  to 
India.  It  was  there  that  she  decided  to  give  full-time 
painting  a  try,  "a  decision  that  had  been  coming  .  .  .  and 
the  trip  prohahly  crystallized  it,"  Maud  says.  A  Tar  Heel 
horn  and  bred,  she  says  she  can  commute  from 
Charlotte  to  New  York  as  quickly  as  she  can  from 
Long  Island,  and  "You  go  to  New  York  and  everybody 
speaks  your  language  but  nobody  does.  I  feel  less  at  home 
there  than  in  any  other  city  I've  ever  been  in."  She  had 
her  first  New  York  show  at  the  Willard  Gallery  two 
years  ago,  is  now  represented  by  the  Henri  Gallery  in 
Washington  and  the  Heath  in  Atlanta. 


Maud  Gatcirood's  "Park 
in  Vienna."  a  gift  to 
Weatherspoon  Gallery 
from  Dr.  Philip  Couch's 
collection. 


Greensboro  Syniphoii\-  Guild  in  honor  of 
Jane  Harris  Armfield  and  Hermene  War- 
lick  Eicliliorn  '2f) 


Class  of  '61 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1976 

Sally  Atkinson  Fisher  is  serving  a  t\vo-\'r. 
term  as  treas.  of  the  NC  Dietetic  Assn. 
(405  S.  Academy  St,,  Moores\ille  28115). 
.  .  .  Emily  Herring  Wilson,  a  published 
poet  herself,  is  teaching  a  course  in  "Con- 
temporarN'  American  Poetry"  at  Wake  For- 
est L'.  this  spring.  .  .  .  Barbara  Parrish 
Buehler  li\cs  at  1  Doris  Rd.,  .^cton, 
MA  01720.  .  .  .Rachel  Greeson  Goins  is 
exec.  .sec.  of  the  Greensboro  "Empt\' 
Stocking  Fund,"  a  community  program  for 
the  last  54  \ts.  .  .  .  Abe  D.  Jones,  hus- 
band of  Tina  Paul  Jones,  former  editorial 
page  editor  of  "The  Greensboro  Record," 
is  now  editor-at-large  and  will  write  a 
daily  by-lined  column  about  Greensboro- 
Guilford  issues  and  people. 

Heather  Ross  Miller,  instr.  at  Stanly 
Tech.  Inst.,  has  published  her  sixth  book, 
"A  Spiritual  Divorce  and  Other  Stories." 
The  bonk  is  a  collection  of  10  short 
stories  with  characters  ranging  from  East- 
ern European  refugees  to  a  southern 
nursemaid  to  an  old  lady  whose  furnace 
"tells"  her  things.  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Walters 
Kennedy  is  a  hou.sewife  in  Gaithersburg, 
MD  (Ififilfi  S.  Westland  Dr.  20760).   .  .   . 

Brenda  Watts  Cole  and  son  Jason,  of 
Che\enne,  WY,  spent  eight  days  in  the 
fall  visiting  faniilv,  friends,  and  relatives 
in  XC.  including 'UXC-G  and  U\C-CH, 
both  of  which  .she  attended,  in  her  itin- 
erary. In  Nov.  she  and  her  husband  went 
to  Mexico  giving  Jason's  paternal  grand- 
parents an  opportunity  to  visit  with  their 
grandson. 

Born  to: 
Patricia    Heath    Dellinger    and    Jerry,    a 
daughter,  Dec.  2.3;  Diane  Williams  Walker 
and  Olive,  a  son,  Jason  Clive,  March  18, 
1974. 


Class  of  '62 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1977 

Sarah  Ebert  Brent  is  chm.  of  program 
services  for  the  Tarheel  Triad  Girl  Scout 
Council.  Jane  Davis  Lambert  is  a  member 
of  the  exec,  conim.  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Giles 
Leonard  was  red  ribbon  winner  for  her 
"After  the  Game  Buffet"  entry  in  the 
Greensboro  Council  of  Garden  Clubs,  Inc., 
Merit  Table  Arrangement  Show  in  Nov. 
.  .  .  Joan  Gregory  and  Marianne  Bell 
Gurlcy     'fib     were     among     exhibitors     at 


UNC-G's  Art  on  Paper  1974.  .  .  .  Irene 
Herring  Mclver,  .3rd  grade  teacher  at 
Greensl)oro's  Gen.  Greene  Elem.  Sch.,  won 
second  place  (among  700  entrants)  in  the 
first  annual  Nat'l  Environmental  Con.ser- 
\ation  Education  contest  sponsored  by 
.'Vllis  Chalmers  Corp.  Because  of  her  inno- 
\'ati\'e  approach  to  teaching  about  the  en- 
vironment using  the  outdoors  as  a  learn- 
ing lab,  she  was  also  named  state  and 
southeast   regional   winner. 

Yvonne  Lowry  Brown  is  a  medical  tech- 
nician in  Greensboro  (1106  Gretchen  Lane 
27410).  .  .  Carol  Mann  was  rated  best 
wedge,  best  putter,  and  3rd  best  mid- 
irons  among  women  golfers  in  a  recent 
article  by  Patty  Berg  in  "Parade"  mag- 
azine. .  .  .  Edith  Mayfield  Elliott  was 
initiated  an  honorarv  member  of  the 
Order  of  the  Valkyries  at  UNG-CH  in 
N(w.  for  her  work  as  dir.  of  the  campus 
YWCA  and  campus  race  relations.  Also 
initiated  was  Barbara  Brandon  Schnorren- 
berg  of  the  UNC-CH  History  Dept.  (form- 
er histor\-  prof,  at  UNC-G  and  daughter 
of  Kathcrine  Wolff  Brandon  '26)  for  her 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  organi- 
zation and  de\el()pmeiit  of  Alfirmati\e 
Action. 


Class  of  '63 


NEXT    REUNION    IN    1978 

Beth  Clinkscales  McAllister  is  board  chair- 
man of  Meals  on  Wheels  in  Raleigh. 
Husband  Daxid's  first  book  went  to  Pren- 
tice-Hall on  Feb.  1  (he  teaches  math  at 
XCSU).  .  .  .  Marv  Ann  Creech  Lane  is 
a  sec.  in  Selma  (Rt.  2,  Box  180,  27576). 
.  .  .  Juanifa  L.  Jones  is  teaching  public 
school  music  in  eight  Rutherford  Co. 
schools.  "The  county  has  ne\er  had  elem. 
sch.  music  before  and  it's  quite  a  challenge 
to  start  a  program,"  she  writes  (Apt.  304B, 
211  Maple  St.,  Rutherfordton  28139). 

Roberta  Mesenbrink  (M  and  Ph.D.  '71), 
a  member  of  Greensboro's  Smith  HS's 
phvs.  ed.  dept.,  is  pres. -elect  of  NC  Assn. 
of 'Health,  Phys.  Ed.  and  Rec.  .  .  .  Billy 
Britt,  husband  of  Viola  Seymour  Britt,  is 
exec.  sec.  of  the  N.C.  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 


Class  of  '64 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1979 

Vera  Butner  Klotzberger's  husband 
"Chuck"  is  serving  his  first  pastorate  at 
Green.sboro's  Vandalia  Pres.  Ch.  (303  Bar- 
berry Dr.,  27406).  .  .  .  Eleanor  Clarke 
Hannum  teaches  at  the  Julius  Wright  Sch. 
for  Girls  in  Mobile,  AL  (1219  Selma  St., 


36604).  .  .  .  Gail  Earnhardt  Linker,  ext. 
home  econ.  and  educator,  is  director  of 
Concord's  Central  United  Meth.  Ch.'s  new 
day  care  activity  ctr.  for  the  elderly,  one 
of  eight  such  projects  in  the  state.  .  .  . 
Betty  Hartsell  Sowers  is  co-editor  of  a 
magazine  entitled  "Homespun,"  written 
primarily  by  and  for  elementary  sch.  chil- 
dren of  Da\idson  Co.  and,  according  to 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  first  of  its 
kind.  The  (]uarterly  features  stories  on 
folklore  and  traditions  of  one  North  Caro- 
lina county,  such  as  recipes,  ghost  stories, 
home  remedies,  superstiticms  and  legends. 
Pat  Hartsook  Nuss  has  retired  as  pres. 
of  the  American  Soc.  of  LUtrasound  Tech- 
nical Specialists.  One  of  the  founders  of 
the  four-year-old  organization,  she  served 
as  its  second  president.  During  her  two- 
Near  tenure,  membership  increased  five- 
fold to  approximately  1,100  and  now  in- 
cludes all  50  states  and  Canada.  She  will 
ser\e  as  progi'am  director  for  the  1975 
mtg.  .  .  .  Connie  Hooper  Wyrick,  \p  and 
dir.  of  research  for  Research  and  Restora- 
tion Inc.  since  1970,  is  the  first  woman  to 
serve  on  the  bd.  of  trustees  of  the  Eleu- 
therian  Mills-Hagley  Foundation,  a  non- 
profit educational  corp.  in  Wilmington, 
DE,  de\oted  to  American  economic  and 
industrial  history.  She  is  married  to 
Charles  Lloyd  Wyrick  Jr.  '67,  dir.  of  the 
Delaware  .\it  Museum.  .  .  .  Rose  Killian 
Smith  is  instructor  of  Writing  under  the 
div.  of  Developmental  Studies  at  Lees- 
McRae  C.  where  her  husband  is  on  the 
histor\-  staff.  .  .  .  Cynthia  Nelson  Harris 
is  office  mgr.  for  communitv  mental 
health  clinic  (1307  4th  A\e.  Dr.,  NW  #2, 
Conover  28613).  .  .  .  Anne  Prince  Miller 
has  recently  been  named  personnel  pro- 
grams coordinator  at  IBM  in  the  Research 
Triangle  Park  (New  address:  Box  12462, 
Research  Triangle   Park,   Durham   27709). 

Born  to: 
Mary   Soyars   Cartwright   and   Thomas,   a 
third    son,   Robert,    May    17. 
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NEXT  REUNION    IN    1975 

Beverly  Bryan  Brown  lives  at  Gunter  AFB, 
Nh)ntgomery,  AL,  where  husband  Robert 
is  .stationed.  She  is  "kept  on  her  toes"  b\- 
3  yr.  old  Lisa  and  14-mo.  old  Bol)by.  .  .  . 
Bonnie  Caviness  Carswell  is  supervisor  of 
recreation  for  special  populations  for  the 
Greensboro  Parks  and  Rec.  Dept.  which 
sponsored  a  regional  Special  Olympics  in 
Nov.  .  .  .  Joan  Donohue  Eichhorn  writes 
"I  love  staying  home  and  being  a  mommy 
to  17-mo.  old  Rani.  It's  gi'eat  having  no 
schedule  to  meet!"  .  .  .  Ronnie  Kolari 
Kutchei   is   program   director   for  Guilford 
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SKI  EDITOR  —  Barbara  Alley  Simon  '57  of  New  York 
City  has  put  two  talents  together  to  win  two  titles:  one  as 
Fashion  Editor  of  "Skiing"  Magazine,  the  other  —  an 
unofficial  one  —  as  skiing's  "First  Lady  of  Fashion." 
An  expert  skier  and  former  instructor,  Barbara  has  served 
as  fashion  hostess  for  the  Ski  Show  expowinter  for 
several  years,  acting  as  both  Fashion  Director  and 
Commentator.  Prior  to  joining  "Skiing,"  Barbara  worked 
in  tr  a7id  radio  as  interviewer,  Weather  Girl,  and  actress- 
model  in  commercials.  She  supplemented  her  BS  in 
Home  Economics  from  "W.C."  with  study  in  fashion 
design  at  Parsons  School  of  Design  in  New  York. 


Co.  Head  Start  program.  .  .  .  Susan 
Litchfield  Ottzen  i.s  a  stewardes.s  with 
Delta  Airlines  (1090  Alta  Ave.,  Atlanta 
.30307). 

Linda  Darlene  Moore  is  a  fashion  de- 
signer for  Malouf  Co..  Dallas,  TX  (7611 
Rambler  Rd.,  Apt.  219,  75231).  .  .  .  Sara 
Smitherman  Shawn  li\es  in  Auburn,  AL 
(Bo.x  9.50,  36830);  she  has  a  two-yr.  old 
daughter,  Mary  Alice.  .  .  .  Susan  Stentz 
Evans  spent  three  weeks  last  summer  in 
Yugoslavia  with  a  group  of  Intern'l  Folk 
Dancers;  she  is  a  team-teacher  in  Dur- 
ham Co.  schs.  (Route  2,  Bo.\  216,  Morris- 
\ille  27560). 

\l.\BJM.\C.K: 

Mary  Johnston  Gilley  to  John  Randall 
Schiller.  Formerly  with  the  Ulma  Opera 
Co.  in  Germany,  she  is  working  toward  her 
doctorate  in  \oice  performance  at  Ohio 
State  and  teaching  music.  He  teaches  lan- 
guages at  Mount  Gilead  HS.  The\'  li\"e 
in  Ostrander,  OH. 


Class  of  '67 
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NEXT   REUN[ON    IN    1976 

Mary  Patricia  Bakutes,  chairlady  of  lan- 
guage dept.  and  Spanish  teacher  in  Mid- 
dletown,  NJ's  Thompson  JHS,  is  doing 
graduate  study  at  the  Univ.  de  las  Ameri- 
cas in  Puehla,  Mexico  (Apartade  Postal 
#30,  Sta.  Catarina  Martir).  .  .  .  Pamela 
Bingham  Cloud  is  a  social  worker  for 
Wake  Co.  with  XC  Di\-.  of  Services  for 
the  Blind.  .  .  .  Judy  Edwards  Hall  has 
a  new  son,  Jellrey  Roland,  born  Xo\-.  13, 
and  a  new  address:  3009  Markworth  Ave., 
Charlotte  28210. 

Minta  McCoUum  Saunders  is  with  Uni- 
ted Day  Care  Ser\ices.  .  .  .  Robert  A. 
Newton  (M)  is  director  of  personnel  for 
Greensboro  City  schs.  .  .  .  Dick  Shackle- 
ford  (M),  principal  at  Germanton  HS,  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  the  new 
Southwestern  JHS  located  between  King 
and  Pinnacle  which  will  open  this  fall.  .  .  . 
Rose  Upchurch  Warr's  mailing  address  is 
P.O.  Box  290,  APO  San  Francisco,  CA 
96555. 

Mahriages: 
Pamela  Allen  Bingham  to  Randolph  Ed- 
gar Cloud;  she  is  a  social  worker  with 
the  \C  Div.  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
for  Wake  Co.,  he  a  counselor  with  the 
XC  Div.   of  Vocational   Rehabilitation. 

Deborah  Ann  Duke  to  John  Tucker 
McEver;  he  is  a  financial  advisor  for 
Westinghouse,  she  a  programmer  for 
Eastern  Airlines  (5233  Chedworth  Dr., 
Charlotte). 

BOHN  TO: 

Virginia  Graham  Wilson  and  Jim,  a  son, 
Gordon   Lee   Wilson   II,   Jan.   2. 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1977 

Joanne  Barnes  Mann  writes  that  James- 
town, XC,  "is  potentially  a  little  Williams- 
liurg  and  we  lo\'e  it.  Have  joined  the 
hi.storical  society."  (100  Ragsdale  Ct.).  .  .  . 
Lane  Butler  Nudd  moved  to  the  X'irgin 
Is.  in  X()\ .  where  husband  Rick  is  opera- 
tions mgr.  for  WTJX,  Channel  12  (a  PBS 
station)  on  St.  Thomas  (c/o  WTJX,  Chan- 
nel 12,  Box  5077,  St.  Thomas,  \T).  .  .  . 
Douglas  Albright,  husband  of  Mary  Eger- 
ton  Albright,  was  sworn  in  as  a  Superior 
Court  judge  for  Guilford  Co.  in  cere- 
monies at  Greensboro  on  Jan.  2. 

June  Gale  Craven,  bulletin  chmn.  of 
Greensboro's  Dolley  Madison  Chpt.  of 
the  ABWA,  receixed  the  Merit  Award  for 
1974  for  her  contributions  to  the  chpt. 
.  .  .  Deborah  Graham  Martin  is  a  sec. 
for  IBM-GSD  headquarters  (2556  Cotton 
St.,  Apt.  304.  Smyrna,  GA  30080).  .  .  . 
Diane  Hendricks  Boyland,  a  construction 
loan  officer  at  Greensboro's  Home  Federal 
Sa\  ings  &  Loan  Assn.,  was  named  pres.- 
elect  of  the  XC  Home  Ec.  Assoc,  at  its 
.57th  annual  mtg.  in  Wilmington  in  Nov. 
.  .  .  Barbara  Howell  Keim  is  an  acctg. 
clerk  in  Charlottes\  ille,  \'A  (18  Deer 
Path  Rd.  22900). 

Diana  H.  Lawrence  received  the  MFA 
in  theatre  arts  at  Penn  State  in  Aug.  .  .  . 
Paula  Myrick  Williams,  has  a  new  son, 
Jeffrey  Brent,  born  July  16,  and  is  taking 
a  \ear's  leave  from  her  job  as  a  media 
specialist  at  Xeal  JHS,  Durham.  She  was 
initiated  into  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  last 
summer.  .  .  .  Jean  Nailling  Harpold  lives 
at  13511  Empire  Wav  S.,  Apt.  406-E, 
Seattle,  WA  98178.  .  .  .  Kaye  Nelson  Rat- 
liff  is  da\'  care  dir.  of  the  An.son  Unit, 
Sandhills  Regional  Mental  Health  Ctr. 

Michael  Parrish  (MA),  drama  teacher 
at  Greensboro's  Grimsley  HS  and  Daniel 
Seaman  '73,  who  teaches  drama  at  Dud- 
lev  HS,  directed  a  full  scale  joint  musical 
production,  "Carnival,"  by  students  of  the 
two  high  schs.  in  Nov.  This  was  the 
first  co-operative  effort  of  its  kind  in 
Greensboro  and  has  done  much  to  reduce 
rivalries  between  the  two  schools.  .  .  . 
■'\\'hitty"  Ransome  Watnick  is  a  school 
administrator  in  FL  (3531  Loquat,  Coco- 
nut Grove  33133).  .  .  .  Roxanne  Rogers 
Fleming  lives  at  128  Cedarwood  Dr., 
Henderson   27.536. 

Ethel  Stevens  Arnett  (LHD)  has  recent- 
ly published  her  7th  book,  "For  Whom 
Our  Public  Schools  Were  Named,  Greens- 
boro, Xorth  Carolina."  Written  for  city 
school  children,  she  focuses  on  the  accom- 
plishments and  personalities  of  the  38 
men  and  women  for  whom  the  local 
schools  are  named.  Among  those  of  special 


interest  to  alumni  are  Charles  Mclver, 
Julius  Foust  and  Walter  Clinton  Jackson, 
presidents  or  chancellors  of  what  is  now 
UXC-G,  and  UNC-G  professors  Philander 
P.  Claxton,  James  Joyner,  and  Edwin  A. 
Alderman. 

Homer  Vernon.  Greensboro  artist  who 
calls  himself  a  "sophisticated  primitive," 
exhibited  at  the  Southeastern  Ctr.  for 
Contemporary  Art  in  Winston-Salem  in 
Jan.  Philosophical  about  his  low  pay  as 
a  driver  for  a  car-rental  agency,  he  re- 
gards "privation  as  a  challenge.  It  gets  to 
be  interesting,  to  see  how  to  save  money. 
It  gets  to  be  an  adventure."  .  .  .  Gayle 
West  Bowers  is  Distributive  Education 
coordinator  at  Grimsley  HS,  Greensboro. 
.  .  .  Donna  Whitley  Sebti  teaches  ethnic 
dancing,  specializing  in  Arabic  (better 
known  in  the  West  as  "belly"  dancing)  and 
West  .African  dance  at  the  Ballet  Arts 
Studio  in  Greenville.  .  .  .  Jane  Wilson 
Stuart  lives  at  .3511  Mae  Dr.,  SE,  Hunts- 
ville,  AL  35801. 

Marriages: 
Barbara  Lillian  Howell  to  James  A.  Keim; 
l)oth    are    doctoral    candidates    at    U.    of 
\'a.,    she    in    ecological    genetics    and    he 
in  political  theory. 

Joan  Gary  Nailing  (MEd.)  to  Stephen 
Kent  Harpold,  an  attorney  in  Seattle,  WA. 

Born  to: 
Anna  Hyer  Fesmire  and  Jim,  a  son,  Julian 
Thomas,     Dec.     27;     Mary     Ruth     Klyers 
Cribbs  and  Ashton,  a  second  son,  Aubrey, 
Dec.  21. 
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NEXT    REUNION    IN    1978 

Cheryl  Blackburn,  Fr.  teacher  at  S.  Bruns- 
wick HS,  Southport,  accompanied  a  group 
of  10  students  on  a  study  tour  of  France 
last  summer  sponsored  by  the  .\merican 
Inst,  for  Foreign  Study.  They  stayed  with 
Fr.  families  in  Strasbourg,  attended  classes 
in  the  local  lycee,  and  visited  Paris  and 
London.  (She  lives  at  110  N.  Atlantic 
Ave.,  Southport,  but  receives  mail  at 
P.O.  Box  503,  28461).  .  .  .  Barbara  Brei- 
thaupt  Bair,  undergrad.  coordinator  of 
music  ed.  at  UXC-G,  presented  a  dem- 
onstration of  Orff  and  Kodaly  techniques 
to  the  XC  Music  Educators  Assn.  fall 
mtg.  in  Winston-Salem.  .  .  .  Marlene 
Briles  Norwood  is  a  corporate  tax  special- 
ist with  Wachovia  Corp.,  Winston-Salem. 
Paul  Fletcher  (M),  son  of  Isabelle  Mose- 
ley  Fletcher  '37,  and  his  wife  Maryann 
are  working  with  Dr.  George  Palade,  1974 
Xobel  Prize  winner  for  cell  research  at 
Yale.  .  .  .  Carolyn  Furches  Almario  is  a 
teacher  (1812  Bonifant  Rd.,  Silver  Springs, 
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BILL-WRITER  —  Ann  Reed  '69  writes  bills,  but  not  the 
dollars  and  cents  kind.  Her  current  assignment  as  a 
member  of  the  attorney  general's  staff,  is  drafting  bills 
for  legislators.  Working  in  a  basement  office  in  the 
legislative  building  with  another  lawyer,  Charles  Murray, 
she  drafts  bills  upon  request  or  "if  a  legislator  prefers 
to  ivrite  his  own,  we  check  it  for  correct  form  and  detail." 
She  ivrote  the  North  Carolina  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
which  was  defeated  last  year  but  will  be  considered 
again  during  the  1975  session.  Ann  was  one  of  five  women 
in  her  UNC-CH  law  class  of  150.  "Now  about  a  third  of 
them  are  women  which  I'm  glad  to  see,"  she  says. 


Rene  Hardre'  Fund  —  A  fund  to  encourage  serious 
interest  in  studying  the  French  language  has  been 
established  and  endowed  by  Josefina  F.  Hardre',  formerly 
on  the  Spanish  faculty,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband, 
Professor  Rene  Hardre',  ayid  his  son.  Dr.  Rene  Hardre'. 
Professor  Hardre'  taught  French  at  UNC-G  from  1925  to 
195S.  His  son  attended  Curry  High  School,  did  his 
medical  traini)!!/  at  Chapel  Hill  and  in  Chicago,  and  later 
practiced  pathology  In  North  Carolina  and  California. 
Income  from  this  fund  will  be  awarded  annually 
to  upperclassmen  on  the  basis  of  talent  and  academic 
achievement  in  advanced  French  studies. 


MD  20906).  .  .  .  Martha  Houch  Faw, 
state  jaycette  coordinator,  presided  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  X.C.  Jaycette  mid- 
yr.  convention  in  Winston-Salem;  Rachel 
Greeson  Coins  '61,  past  pres.  of  the 
Greensboro  chapter,  conducted  a  seminar 
on  jr.  jaycette  clubs.  .  .  .  Susan  Hourigan 
Raschke  has  moved  to  Somerset,  NJ, 
where  husband  Curt  is  with  Union  Car- 
bide  (575   Easton   Ave.,    #7S). 

Penny  Martin  has  joined  the  staff  of 
The  Design  Group,  Gibbs-Wheeler  Assoc, 
Greensboro,  as  office  mgr.  and  coordinator 
for  print  and  broadcast  media  planning 
and  buying.  .  .  .  Sheila  A.  Maxwell  was 
awarded  a  scholarship  to  attend  the  two- 
week  Audubon  Workshop  of  the  West 
near  Dubois,  WY,  this  past  summer.  While 
there  she  took  a  "'short  course  in  methods 
of  teaching  basic  mountaineering"  at  U. 
of  WY  (4609  Bavard  St.,  Apt.  28  Pitts- 
liurgh,  PA  15213).  .  .  .  Elaine  Phillips 
Sutton  has  "temporarily  retired  from 
teaching"  to  look  after  her  4-mo.  old  son 
and  2-yr.  old  daughter  (69  Cranview  Rd., 
Asheville  28806).  .  .  .  Sue  Swayngim  Cox 
received  her  M.Ed,  from  UNC-G  last 
summer.  .  .  .  Jane  Ann  Ward  Hughes  is  a 
psychologist  for  the  Guilford  Co.  schs. 
(liF  Covey  Ln.,  Greensboro  27406). 

M.\BRIAGES: 

Cheryl  Anne  Andrews  to  Robert  Lee 
Kiser;  he  is  an  auditor  for  the  state  of 
XC,  Raleigh. 

Chrysteena  May  Constable  to  Fred 
Parker  Baggett;  he  is  associate  attorney 
for   the   City   of   Raleigh. 

Martha  Carolyn  Fiu'ches  to  .\ntonio  Na- 
thaniel Almario;  he  is  a  teacher  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.  Schs.  They  live  in  Silver 
Springs,  MD. 

Born  to: 
Georgianna  Lester  Alexander  and  Bill,  a 
son,  William  Todd,  Sept.  9;  Dawn  Dona- 
hue Little  and  James,  a  son,  Jason  An- 
drew, Sept.  22  (New  address:  Rt.  11, 
Box  11.33,  Sanford  27330);  Iretta  Mc- 
Canless  Kidd  and  Warren,  a  daughter, 
Sonja  Lynne,  Oct.  29;  Sally  Sapirie  Word 
and  Reagan,  a  daughter,  Oct.   10. 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1979 


Elizabeth  Benbow  is  a  teacher  in  Char- 
lotte (1601  H-1  Eastcrest  Dr.  28205).  .  .  . 
Carolyn  Burgin  Kanipe  lives  in  Marion 
and  teaches  the  2nd  grade  at  Nebo  Elem. 
.  .  .  Doris  Ann  Dumas  is  a  programming 
super\isor  with  Durham  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Raleigh  (1243  Teakwood  PI.  27606).  .  .  . 
Betsy  Gobble  Hodgson  (MA)  is  working 
toward  her  doctorate  at  Cornell  (7-lB 
Lansing  Apts.  East,  Ithaca,  NY  14850). 


Margaret  Hamlet  Bingham,  math  teach- 
er at  Raleigh's  .Needham  Broughton  HS, 
received  her  masters  in  teaching  from 
Duke  U.  last  fall.  ...  Jan  Hicks,  staff 
memlier  of  Rocky  Mount's  Recreation 
Dept.  and  Curator  of  Education  of  the 
Children's  Museum,  was  "spotlighted"  in 
the  Recreation  Roundup  feature  of  the 
"Telegram"  in  Dec.  Her  duties  include 
teaching  science  classes,  conducting  tours, 
and  caring  for  the  animals  in  the  zoo.  .  .  . 
Jean  Hitchcock  Bridger  is  a  personnel 
officer  at  GE  in  Wilmington,  one  of  four 
women  "executives"  there  (246  Two  Chopt 
Rd.,  Wilmington  28401).  .  .  .  Anna  Hod- 
gin  Gray  (MEd.  '72)  was  appointed  to 
Bd.  of  Directors  of  Randolph  Co.  Area 
Mental  Health  Board  in  Nov.  (Rt.  5,  Box 
414,   Ashelioro  27203). 

Carol  Joines  Smarr  lives  at  Rt.  1,  Box 
171,  Moravian  Falls  28654.  .  .  .  When 
Greensboro  Youtheatre  opened  the  musical 
".\pplau.se"  at  Town  Hall  in  Dec,  there 
was  a  standing  ovation  and  "bravo's"  for 
the  cast  and  directors,  Carole  Lehman 
Lindsay  (choreogiaphy)  and  Barbara  Brit- 
ton  '69,  and  for  Claire  Parrish  '67  (musical 
director  and  pianist).  .  .  .  Mary  Lillie  Tal- 
ton,  language  arts  teacher  at  Eastern 
Guilford  HS,  is  Gibsonville's  nominee  for 
the  state  Jaycee  Outstanding  Young  Edu- 
cator Award. 

Marmages: 
Martha  Gillen  Crotts  to  Joe  Stephen 
Yokeley;  she  is  director  of  blood  recruit- 
ment for  American  Red  Cross  and  he  is 
with  Celand  Yarn  Dyers  (804  Lake  Drive 
West,  Thomasville). 

Myrtice  Penelope  "Penny"  McCaskill  to 
John  Frazier  Hunt;  she  teaches  art  and  he 
is  with  the  law  firm  of  Spector  and  Cohen 
and  a  lecturer  in  Law  at  Temple  U.  Sch. 
of   Law   (115   Beck   St.,   Philadelphia). 

Ellen  Rosanne  Murray  to  Lonnie  Dean 
Meissinger;  both  are  on  the  art  faculty  at 
Oklahoma  State  U.,  Stillwater;  he  is  owner 
of  8   By   10  Ltd.  Photo  Studio. 

Born  to: 
Sherry  Slover  Patterson  and  Jim,  a  daugh- 
ter, Jennifer  Ashley,  Sept.  24. 


Class  of  70 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1975 

Wenda  Adams  Luebke  received  her  MA 
in  August  from  UNC-CH  and  is  on  the 
biologv  staff  at  NCSU  (Rt.  7,  Box  622-12, 
Chapel  Hill  27514).  .  .  .  Charles  E.  Austin 
(MM),  organist-choir  director  at  Pres. 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  Greenslioro,  was 
recently  appointed  NC  rep.  of  the  Amer- 
ican Guild  of  English  Handbell  Ringers. 
.  .  .  Susan  Banks  Burdine  and  husband 
Dewey    li\c    in    the    Baptist    Stu.    Ctr.    at 


U.  of  Ga.  as  resident  mgrs.  and  "enjoy  the 
contact  with  college  students."  They  are 
looking  forward  to  his  graduation  from 
Pharmacv  Sch.  in  Aug.  (450  S.  Lumpkin, 
Athens    GA  30601). 

Martha  Barker  Whitney's  address  is  Box 
3803,  Rhein  Main  Air  Base,  APO  New 
York  09057.  .  .  .  Wendy  Barrows  Person 
is  an  ex.  sec.  in  retailing,  Gainesville, 
FL  (233  Covered  Bridge  Ln.,  32605).  .  .  . 
Florence  E.  Daniels  was  inducted  into 
Beta  Alpha  Chptr.  of  Alpha  Delta  Kappa 
in  October.  .  .  .  Jennifer  Gschwind  Bland, 
who  received  her  Masters  in  Speech  at 
UNC-CH  in  May,  is  a  speech  therapist  for 
Mecklenburg  Co.  Sch.  system  (4114-P 
Providence  Rd.,  Charlotte  28211.  .  .  .  Julia 
Jeffreys  Hartigan  teaches  kindergarten  in 
Raleigh  (1114  E.  Schaub  Dr.  27606). 

Judy  Hitchcock  Branson  moved  to 
Nash\ille  in  Aug.  where  husband  Ed 
is  a  member  of  the  Biochemistry  faculty 
at  Vanderbilt  U.  (5121  Whitaker  Dr., 
Nashville,  TN  37211).  .  .  .  Eula  King 
Vereen  (M),  instr.  in  food  adm.  at  A  &  T 
State  U.,  will  direct  two  workshops  in  the 
food  field,  one  for  food  service  workers 
in  June  and  one  in  food  adm.  in  July. 
.  .  .  Glenda  Leach  Tucker  is  a  teacher 
(Rt.  2,  Box  336,  Trinity  27.370).  .  .  .  Mar- 
garet E.  Leidy  is  a  grad.  stu.  at  Old 
Dominion  U.,  Norfolk.  She  is  also  a 
counselor  in  the  first  home  in  Norfolk  for 
retarded  citizens  which  she  helped  estab- 
lish. .  .  .  Mary  Lincoln  Kyle  lives  at  2909 
Watson   St.,   Opelika,   AL   36801. 

Ann  Malphrus  Bailey  ('74  MFA),  Win- 
ston-Salem weaver,  participated  in  Weath- 
erspoon  Art  Gallery's  three-day  Fiber  Art 
Symposium  in  Nov.  .  .  .  Mary  Mizell 
Burdin  is  an  adjuster  for  CNA  Inc.  Co., 
Dallas  (1704  Syracuse  Dr.,  Richardson 
TX  75080).  .  .  .  "Polly"  Perkins  Lumsden 
spent  eight  days  in  London  and  Paris 
last  yr.,  a  week  in  Aspen  skiing,  and 
many  ski  weekends  at  Bryce  Mtn.  .  .  . 
Ruby  Richardson  Brady  is  a  teacher  in 
Lake  Park,  FL  (901  Lakeshore  Dr.,  Apt. 
212,  33403).  .  .  .Pat  Rudell  Ellis,  whose 
husband  is  an  Arm\-  captain,  lives  at 
Quarters    56A,    Fort    Lee,    VA   23801. 

The  following  alumni  have  received 
graduate  degrees  at  UXC-G:  Phyllis  Smith 
Lupton  (MEd.)  Math;  Jane  "Vann  Strick- 
land (MS  '73)  Bs.  Ed.  .  .  .  Diane  Troy 
Cowan  and  Dianne  Garrett  Blanton  '72 
are  counselors  for  the  18th  Judicial  Dist. 
Juvenile  Court  Counseling  Service  (Guil- 
ford Co.)  .  .  .  After  teaching  school  for  4 
yrs.,  Georgia  Vinroot  Griffin  "found  a  good 
excuse  to  retire  for  awhile  —  a  .son,  Chris- 
topher David,  born  July  26."  They  live  in 
Lafayette,  LA,  where  husband  Jim  is  a 
geologist  with  Continental   Oil. 

Marriages: 
Rebecca    Henderson    Coffnian    to    Jeffrey 
James  Walker;  she  is  with  Honeywell  In- 
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DISCOVERY  IN  AFRICA  —  Joyce  Morris  '73  learyied 
a  lot  in  Africa  during  her  18  months  in  Botswana,  the 
former  British  protectorate  of  Bechuanaland,  as  a  Youth 
Development  Project  delegate.  As  one  of  two  Americans 
to  serve  as  YDP  delegates,  Joyce  spent  the  first  six  months 
outside  the  capital  of  Gabo7-one,  then  moved  in  the  city  to 
iro7-k  with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  on  publications, 
"etc."  One  project  was  writing  a  booklet  on  how  to  grow 
fruit  trees;  the  "etc."  was  distributing  1,600  trees 
throughout  the  country.  She  returned  to  her  Morganton 
home  in  December  and  already  is  anticipating  another 
assignment  abroad  .  .  .  hopefully  to  Africa. 


formation  Systems,  Inc.,  he  a  sales  rep. 
with  Warren-Teed  Pharmaceuticals,  Los 
Angeles. 

Gloria  Jackson  to  Jose  Antonia  Lisboa; 
she  is  with  the  Peace  Corps  in  Brazil, 
he  a  student  at  Itabaiana  Tech.  Sch.  of 
Acctg.  They  live  in  Itabaiana,  Sergipe, 
Brazil. 

Kathryn  C.  Jordan  to  Harold  Bruce 
Pierce;  a  teacher  at  the  New  Lincoln 
Sch.,  she  is  a  grad.  stu.  at  Columbia  U., 
a  counselor  at  John  Jay  C.  and  psychol- 
ogist at  Washington  Heights  Mental 
Health  Clinic;  he  has  his  own  consulting 
firm  and  is  working  on  his  doctorate  at 
Columbia. 

Susan  Lanyoex  Jordan  to  Peter  Florea; 
a  US  Marine  Corps  capt.  stationed  at 
Quantico,  VA,  he  is  a  grad.  stu.  at 
George    Washington    U. 

Susan  Tillie  Powell  to  William  Sumner 
Earley;  she  is  assoc.  Home  Ec.  E.\t.  agent 
for  fJertford  Co.,  he  exec.  dir.  of  the 
Agri.  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice for  the  county  (223  Garrett  St., 
Ahoskie). 

Born  to: 
Anne    Edwards    Fuller    and    Stephen,    a 
daughter,   Carol   Anne,   Sept.   4. 


Class  of  71 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1976 

As  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.'s  electric 
consumer  consultant,  Sharon  Barry  keeps 
a  demanding  schedule  of  speaking  engage- 
ments, door-to-door  visits  and  handling 
consumer  complains.  But  she  finds  time 
to  do  in-depth  radio  interviews,  write  a 
column  for  the  Asheboro  "Courier-Trib- 
une," and  serve  as  advisor  to  a  sr.  Girl 
Scout  troop.  .  .  .  Susan  Broussard  Nolan 
is  sales  agent  and  office  mgr.  of  the 
real  estate  firm  of  Cox  &  Murphy  Inc., 
Greensboro  (5  Garden  Lake  Circle).  .  .  . 
Sara  Davis  Byers,  coordinator  of  youth 
work  experience  for  Alamance  Co.  sch. 
system,  lives  at  TOlVz  N.  Main  St.,  Gra- 
ham. Husband  Leonard  is  an  intern  hos- 
pital chaplin  at-  Duke  Med.  Ctr.  Hobbies 
include  reading,  embroidering,  playing 
folk  music  on  the  guitar,  and  riding  their 
bicycle  built  for  two.  ...  J.  Don  Everhart 
(Ph.D.),  husband  of  Sharon  Ivester  Ever- 
hart '63,  has  joined  the  staff  of  P.  B. 
Comer  Assoc,  of  Greensboro,  in  a  new 
position,  "developing  a  behavioral  modi- 
fication program  for  business  and  indus- 
try." .  .  .  Sherry  Hill  Kelly  is  on  the 
voice  faculties  of  Salem  and  Livingstone 
Colleges.  She  has  done  advanced  study 
with  Janice  Harsanyi,  Norman  Farrow  and 
Erno  Balogh  and  has  sung  with  the  NY 
Philharmonic  and  the  Westminster  Choir. 


.  .  .  Sarah  Catherine  Hooper  (WA  '73), 
is  a  psvchologist/counselor  (4920-N  Hunt 
Club  Rd.  27104).  .  .  .  Katherine  Hum- 
phries Campbell  is  a  claims  rep.  with 
the  Social  Securitv  Adm.,  Atlanta  (208 
Cedar  Dr.,  Peachtree  City,  GA  30269). 
.  .  .  Beverly  Ijames  Williams  is  volunteer 
.services  coordinator  for  the  Guilford  Co. 
Dept.  of  Soc.  Services.  .  .  .  The  following 
alumni  have  received  graduate  degrees  in 
1974  at  UNC-G:  Linda  Jones  White 
(MEd.)  Gen.  speech;  Barbara  Lea  Thacker 
(MA   '73)   Math. 

Linda  Joyce  Kelly  is  a  credit  analyst 
for  Hartford  Nat'l  Bank  and  a  law  school 
student  (873  W.  Boulevard  #206.  Hart- 
ford, CT  06105).  .  .  .  Joanne  Kirkman 
Draper  teaches  in  Greensboro.  .  .  .  Keith 
Lambert  (MFA),  a  member  of  the  Gaston 
C.  Art  Dent,  faculty,  exhibited  a  \ariety 
of  his  works  (ceramics,  sculpture  and 
pamtings)  at  the  collge's  Learning  Re- 
sources Ctr.  in  Oct.  .  .  .  Robin  Lehrer  is 
visiting  artist  at  Southeastern  Community 
C.  .  .  .  David  Lewis,  tuba  instr.  at  UNC-G 
and  tubist  for  the  faculty  brass  quintet, 
presented  a  concert  on  campus  in  Dec. 

Linda  Lewis  Southerland  is  the  re- 
cipient of  a  $500  MBA  Fellowship  at 
UNC-CH  awarded  b\-  Wachovia  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  .  .  .  Paula  Luckado  Kearney 
(MSHE  '73)  is  a  retail  banking  instr. 
for  Wacho\ia  Bank  &  Trust  (3301  Briar- 
cliff  Rd.,  Raleigh  27610).  .  .  .  Ann  E. 
McConnell  (MSPE)  is  a  phy.  ed.  instr. 
at  Agnes  Scott  C.  .  .  .  Carolyn  McLean 
Bieber  (MEd  '73)  is  a  counselor  at  Ashe- 
boro SHS  (205  Revere,  Apt.  47,  Greens- 
boro 27407). 

Mary  Napier  Andrews  (MS)  is  a  post 
doctoral  candidate  in  Dept.  of  Bacteriology 
and  Immunology  at  UNC-CH;  she  recently 
completed  her  doctoral  degree  in  Inor- 
ganic Chem.  at  Chapel  Hill.  .  .  .  Nancy 
Jean  Ramsay  has  received  a  graduate  fel- 
lowship valued  at  $2,500  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  where 
she  is  a  student.  She  was  asst.  to  the 
minister  of  First  Presbyterian  Ch.,  Charles- 
ton, WV,  last  yr.  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Gen.  Exec.  Bd.  of  the  Presbyterian  Ch.. 
LIS.  .  .  .  Charlotte  Roberts  Yount  is  a 
.sales  rep.  for  Smith  Kline  &  French  Lab- 
oratories assigned  to  the  Winston-Salem 
territory.  .  .  .  Carolyn  Sue  Robertson  re- 
ceived her  M.Ed.  (Math)  from  UNC-G 
in  Aug.  (2110  Brightwood  Dr.,  High 
Point  27260). 

Richard  O.  Avery,  husband  of  Patricia 
Runnion  Avery,  and  vp  of  the  Richardson 
Corp.,  is  pres.  of  the  NG  Real  Estate 
Educational  Foundation  Inc.  for  his  sec- 
ond term.  The  Foundation  conducts  the 
NC  Realtor's  Inst,  at  Chapel  Hill,  the 
first  such  institute  in  the  nation.  .  .  . 
Talley  Elizabeth  Sherman,  daughter  of 
Ruth    Talley    Sherman    '45,    was    married 


to  Thomas  Marshall  Turner,  a  pilot  for 
Delta  .\irlines.  Coral  Gables,  FL,  Nov. 
9.  Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  the 
bridegroom  has  seven  sisters,  all  of  whom 
attended  UNC-G.  .  .  .  Mary  Paula  Smith 
is  a  bu\'er  for  Jordan  Marsh  Co.  in  Four 
Seasons  Mall  (105  E.  Village  Ln.,  \'illage 
Apts.,  Greensboro  27410).  .  .  .  Carolyn 
Throckmorton  Jones  (MA  '73)  is  a  pro- 
.grammer  (3281-D  Zuider  Zee  Dr.,  Win- 
ston-Salem 27107). 

Holly  Reese  'VanWegen,  who  received 
her  masters  in  med.  tech.  from  Temple  U. 
in  Aug.,  is  on  the  biology  faculty  at  East- 
ern Kentucky  U.  as  coordinator  of  the 
medical  laboratorv  technician  program  (912 
Vickers  X'illage, '  Richmond,  KY  40475). 
.  .  .  Iris  Walker  French  is  an  interior 
designer  in  Martland.  FL  (1036  A.  East 
Michigan  Ave.,  Orlando  32806). 

Mabriages: 
Panilyn  Dawn  Atkins  (M)  to  Robert  Alan 
Smith;   both  are  with  the  U.   of  GA,  she 
in  the   Counseling  dept.,  he  in  sociology. 

Sandra  Grace  Bell  to  Allen  Keith  Teas- 
ley;  he  is  distributor  for  Singer  Bs.  Ma- 
chines in  S.C. 

Linda  Gayle  Dunham  to  Michael  Gene 
Bryant.  She  is  with  the  Ft.  Bragg  De- 
pendents Sch.  system,  he  with  Colonial 
Stores,   Fayetteville. 

Helen  Geneva  Divers  Jones  to  Thomas 
Stuart  Coffey  III;  she  is  a  teacher  at 
Lansing  Elem.  Sch.,  he  a  grad.  student 
at  UNC-CH. 

Sarah  Neal  Jones  to  Lt.  John  Gray 
Currin,  Jr.;  he  is  an  adm.  asst.  at  Fitz- 
simons   Army   Med.   Ctr.,   Denver,   CO. 

Lelia  Ann  Summers  to  Malcolm  Clem- 
ent Moore;  she  is  on  the  nursing  staff  at 
Greensboro's  Moses  Cone  Hosp.  where 
he   is  an  orthopedic  asst. 

Barbara  L>'nn  Howard  to  Michael  Woos- 
ley  Waggoner  (M).  She  teaches  at  James- 
town  Elem.    Sch.    (Route   7,   Greensboro). 


Class  of  72 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1977 

Suzanne  Gail  Allen  (MEd  '73)  is  a  teach- 
er (Rt.  4,  Box  11,  Bassett,  VA  24055).  .  .  . 
Claudia  Armstrong  Henley  is  a  It.  in  the 
Army  Nurses  Corp  stationed  at  Ft.  Polk, 
LA  (Rt.  1,  Box  445-A,  Trenton,  NC 
28585).  .  .  .  Linda  Arnold  Arthur  recently 
completed  a  commercial  loan  course  con- 
ducted by  NCNB  in  Charlotte  and  is  one 
of  two  employees  directing  operations  of 
its  Greensboro  branches. 

James  D.  Arthur  is  with  Drexel  Furni- 
ture Co.  (442  Old  Shelby  Rd.,  Morganton 
28655).  .  .  .  Karen  L.  Broderick  has  a 
new  address:  318-B  Bristol  Ct.,  1106 
Douglas  St.,  Durham  27705.  .  .  .  Elizabeth 
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A  Winner  —  Emily  Asbury  Yoder  '96  icon  the  prize  — 
with  little  competition  —  as  the  oldest  alumna  in  attendance 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  alumni  living  in  Florida.  Here  she 
poses,  99  years  young,  with  her  darighter,  Katherine 
Yoder  Scharrer  '22,  uith  whom  she  lives  in  Miami  during 
the  winter.  Fifteen  alumnae  attended  the  luncheon  at 
The  Golden  Swan  in  Boca  Raton,  arranged  by  Lib  Lang  ford 
Davenport  '33.  Brenda  Meadows  Cooper,  assistant  Alumni 
Director,  brought  "sights  and  sounds"  from  the  campus 
in  a  showing  of  "Charlie  Mclver  &  Friends,"  the  new  media 
presentation  of  the  UNC-G  Alumni  Association. 


Bowen  Palslia  (MM  '73)  Uaches  music  at 
Sacred  Heart  Sell..  Highland  Falls,  NT 
27249  (345  Biddle  Loop,  U.S.M.A.,  West 
Point,   NY   10996). 

Diana  Burke  Collins  (M),  married  to 
Jelirey  L.  Collins  in  Sept.,  teaches  at 
Jackson  JHS;  he  is  with  Cone  Mills;  both 
are  working  on  doctorates  in  child  de\'. 
and  family  relations  at  UNC-G  (#2  Old 
Farm  Court,  Greensboro  27407).  .  .  .  The 
following  alumni  have  received  graduate 
degrees  at  UNC-G;  Cecil  Seigler  Car- 
penter, Jr.  (\\A  '74)  Math;  currently  in 
Ph.D.  program  at  NCSU;  Martha  'W'ray 
Lowrance  (MEd.  '73)  Counseling;  Madge 
Twiggs  Schwarz  (MSHE  '74)  Family  Rela- 
tions; Georgia  Ann  Stallings  (MEd.  '74) 
Math;  Nancy  Susan  Whitlington  (MEd.) 
Counseling.  .  .  .  Lee  Carpenter  Webby  is 
working  on  her  doctorate  in  economics 
at  Vanderbilt  U.  (2131  Elm  Hill  Pike,  Apt. 
.1-185,   Nashville,   TN   37210). 

Deborah  Donovan  Cecil  received  an 
M.-\  in  Counseling  in  Aug.  from  UNC-G 
(908  W.  Rav  Ave.,  High  Point  27262).  .  .  . 
Ed  Cox  (Ph.D.)  is  pres.  of  Piedmont 
Technical  Inst.,  Ro.xboro  (.501  Long  Ave., 
27573).  .  .  .  Jacqueline  Ferguson  Foe 
teaches  at  Sumner  Sch.,  Green.sboro 
(3749-E  Oakwood  Dr.,  Greensboro  27407) 
.  .  .  Elaine  Gentry  Norris  is  an  agent  with 
the  Agric.  Ext.  Serv.  in  Caldwell  Co. 
(414-A   Stonewall    St.,    Lenoii-   28645). 

Elissa  Goldberg  Josephsohn  is  asst.  dir. 
of  Greensboro's  Ihiited  Arts  Council  of 
which  Betty  Ward  Cone  '64  is  pres.  .  .  . 
Ruby  Hackett  Gann  (MEd  '73)  is  a  HS 
math  teacher  (Rt.  5,  Loradale  Dr.,  Ker- 
ner.sville  27284).  .  .  .  Wanda  G.  Hall  is 
an  Air  Force  nurse  stationed  in  German\' 
(2nd  AE  Group,  CMR  Box  2106,  APO 
New  York  09057. 

Marilyn  Houser  Hartness  is  multi-tal- 
ented, but  ijottery  is  her  major  interest. 
For  the  past  four  years  she  has  made  and 
sold  a  great  deal  of  her  pottery.  When 
art  work  outgrew  her  home,  she  opened 
The  Art  School  in  Fayetteville.  She  now 
has  over  30  students,  both  children  and 
adults,  and  teaches  ceramics  as  well  as 
adult  drawing.  She  is  kept  busy  by  pottery 
orders,  taken   b\'  appointment  only. 

Jim  Ann  Howard  Bergcr  exhibited  at 
Sampson  Art  Council's  Fall  Festival  in 
Clinton  where  her  husband  is  minister  of 
the  Red  Hill  Universalist  Church.  .  .  . 
Fayma  Louise  Howell  is  a  speech  path- 
ologist (530  Hardee  St..  Apt.  B-4,  Durham 
27703).  .  .  .  Four  alumni  from  the  class 
of  '72  have  joined  the  UNC-G  faculty  and 
staff  this  year.  Susan  A.  King  is  an  in- 
structor in  the  School  of  Music;  John 
G.  Redmond,  Jr.,  instructor  in  the  School 
of  Business  ;uid  Economics;  Grace  Keyser 
Tennis,  insti'uctor  in  the  DepartnicTit  of 
Mathematics;  and  James  M.  Lancaster, 
Asst.    to   the    Dean    of   Student    Activities. 


Mary  Charles  Leitb  Sage  and  her 
mother  Mary  Lois  Howell  Leitb  '48  went 
on  the  UNC  winter  tour  of  Russia  and 
Finland.  .  .  .  Tonda  Lewis  Crump  re- 
cei\ed  her  MEd  (Math)  from  UNC-G 
last  summer  (300  North  Ridge  Ave.,  Kan- 
napolis  28081).  .  .  .  Dixie  L.  Lindley  is 
in  Officer  Candidate  Sch.  at  the  Naval 
Ed.  and  Training  Ctr.,  Newport,  RI.  .  .  . 
Clara  Logan  Diaz  lives  at  500  E.  Mavnard, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43202).  .  .  .  Jane  Lowder 
Hartsell,  free  lance  designer  and  teacher 
at  Stanley  Tech.  Inst.,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Albemarle  Planning  and 
Beautification   Board. 

Martha  Lowrance  (MEd.  '73)  is  adm. 
asst.  to  Rep.  Tom  Gilmore  in  the  North 
Carolina  Hou.se  (3500  Horton  St.,  Apt. 
202,  Raleigh  27607).  .  .  .  Sherry  Kay 
Lyons  is  a  dance  teacher  and  director  of 
the  Springfield  School  of  Dance  (416 
Kingsley  St.,  Springfield,  MO  65804).  .  .  . 
Vicky  McKinney  is  a  staff  member  of 
Greensboro's  Ben  L.  Smith  HS  Orchestra 
which  pla>ed  for  the  fall  mtg.  of  the 
NC  Music  Educators  Assn.  in  Winston- 
Salem.  .  .  .  Delia  McRimmon  Muse,  who 
received  her  Masters  in  Bs.  Ed.  at  UNC-G 
in  Aug.,  is  an  instr.  at  Richmond  Tech. 
Inst.  (Rt.  3,  Box  .336,  Laurinburg  28352). 

Ann  McSwain  Hoerter  (M),  co-ordinator 
for  a  counseling  program  in  the  Rock- 
ingham Co.  school  system,  is  a  certified 
graphonahst  (a  handwriting  expert).  She 
completed  an  18-montb  correspondence 
course  from  the  School  of  Grapbonalysis 
Soc.  of  Chicago  and  teaches  a  course  in 
analyzing  handwriting  in  addition  to  gi\ - 
ing  pri\ate  analyses.  .  .  .  Katby  Martin 
Goolsby  received  her  MA  from  UNC-G  in 
.\ug.  .  .  .  Mary  Elizabeth  Miller  Colenda 
is  with  the  Disbursements  Office  of  Pen- 
sacola  Naval  Air  Base  where  her  husband 
is  in  flight  sch.  (3  Lieutenant  St.,  Pen- 
.sacola,  FL  32507).  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Morgan 
Bayles  has  moved  to  the  Kan.sas  Ct\'.  area 
where  husband,  Scott,  has  joined  his  fa- 
ther's consulting  engi'.  firm.  (8510  W.  85th 
St.,  Overland  Park,  KS  66212).  With  them, 
of  com'se,  went  their  first  daughter,  Mere- 
dith,  born   June    10. 

Barbara  Mullinax  Gordon  (MA  '73)  is 
a  speech  therapist  for  Stokes  Co.  Schs. 
(4295  Talcott  Ave.,  Winston-Salem  27106). 
.  .  .  Sandra  Post  Damstrom  is  a  bank 
teller  in  South  Yarmouth,  MA  (83  Pleasant 
St.,  Hyannis,  MA  02601).  .  .  .  Roy  Pren- 
dergast  (M),  a  member  of  the  UNC-G 
music  faculty,  composed  the  music  for 
Greensboro  C.'s  Dec.  production  of  "The 
Shepherds'  Song."  a  one-act  musical  com- 
edy based  on  a  legendary  episode  invoK'- 
ing  the  Judean  shepherds  prior  to  news 
of  Christ's  birth.  .  .  .  Mary  Raines  Goslen 
(M)  received  honorable  mention  in  the 
NC  Watercolor  Society  Fall  Jmicd  Show 
in  Dec.  at  Hickory  Museum  of  .\rt;  other 


Greensboro  artists  exhibiting  were  Betty 
Jane  Gardner  Edwards  '62  and  Hope 
Spaulding  Beaman  (M)  '72. 

John  G.  Redmond,  Jr.,  Ex.  Dir.  of  NC 
Council  on  Economic  Ed.,  is  a  member 
of  UNC-G's  Economics  faculty.  .  .  .  Sally 
Schinike  of  Sun  Seed  Landscaping  Co. 
ga\e  a  program  on  Christmas  decorations 
and  candle  making  for  the  Evening  New- 
comers of  Greater  Greensboro  in  Nov.  .  .  . 
Beth  Sossaman  co-authored  an  article  on 
income  inequality  in  the  Oct.  issue  of  the 
"NC.  Review  of  Bs.  &  Economics"  pub- 
lished by  UNC-G's  Ctr.  for  Applied  Re- 
search, Sch.  of  Bs.  and  Econ. 

Hope  Spaulding  Beaman  is  pres.  of  the 
exec.  com.  of  Green  Hill  Art  Gallery 
which  is  transforming  an  old  house  into 
the  first  non-profit  educational  art  gallery 
in  Greensboro  (outside  of  a  college  or  uni- 
\ersity).  Betty  Jane  Gardner  Edwards  '62 
and  Jane  Harris  Armfield  '60  are  also 
members  of  the  committee.  .  .  .  Janice 
Thompson  Milliken  is  asst.  dir.  of  the 
Kiddie  Zoo  of  Wilmington  (P.O.  Box  295, 
Wright.sxiUe  Beach  28480).  .  .  .  Larry 
Virgil  Thompson  (MEd  '73)  teaches  biol- 
ogy in  Ft.  Myer,s,  FL  (6035  4th  St.,  Apt. 
2,  .33901).  .  .  .  Linda  Thompson  Owens  is 
a  sec.  in  Hemingwav,  SC  (Rt.  3,  Box  199, 
295.54). 

Martha  Loraine  Thompson  is  a  speech 
pathologist  in  Newport  News,  VA.  .  .  . 
Susan  Varner  Houck  teaches  at  NC  School 
for  the  Deaf  (106  Forest  St.,  Morganton 
28655).  .  .  .  Emily  Wagoner  Watson  is 
asst.  home  ec.  ext.  agent  for  Burke  Co. 
.•Vgiicultural  Ext.  Serv.  .  .  .  Kay  Whitaker 
Cbesson  teaches  in  Winston-Salem/For- 
s%th  Countv  Schools  (2061  Craig  St.,  Apt. 
1,  Winston-Salem  27103.  ...  Sue  Woodall 
Cole  is  credit  officer  in  the  Greensboro 
branch  of  NCNB.  .  .  .  Frances  Anne 
Wylie  is  adm.  as.st.  to  Fred  G.  Morri.son, 
Jr.,  ex.  dir.  of  NC  Inmate  Grievance  Com- 
mission. 

Marriages; 

Martha  .'\nn  Wellmon  to  Randy  Marsh 
Cash;  both  are  students  at  Southeastern 
Seminary,  Wake  Forest. 

Bonnie  Kay  Joyce  to  Roger  Dale  Joyner 
'73;  she  is  a  teacher  at  Northeast  JHS, 
High  Point,  he  a  giad.   stu.  at  NCSU. 

Delia  Ann  McRimmon  to  John  Car- 
michael  Muse;  she  is  on  the  teaching  stall 
of  Richomnd  Tech.  Inst.;  he  is  with  J.  D. 
Carmichael  Farms. 

Patricia  Mary  Mooney  to  Stephen  King 
Way;  she  teaches  in  Walnut  Cove  and 
he  is  with  Li\ingston  &  Haven  (4920-N 
Hunt  Club  Rd.,   \Vin.ston-Salem). 

Donna  Marie  Purser  to  James  Graver 
Borawa  at  the  North  Pole,"  Alaska  (818 
Moore  Hall.  U.  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks 
99701). 

E\elyn  Elizabeth  Sossamon  to  Louis 
\\'elsh  Eckstein,  Jr.;  both  are  members  of 
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Oral  Historian  —  Emily  Williams  '73  is  assisting 

in  an  oral  history  project  at  William  and  Mary,  undertaken 

in  connection  with  the  college's  bicentennial  observance. 

Emily  will  help  to  interview  key  persons  who  have 

been  associated  with  the  college  to  obtain  their  recollection 

of  significant  events  and  changes  affecting  W&M.  Emily 

was  an  editorial  apprentice  for  the  Institute  of  Early 

American  History  and  the  W&M  Quarterly  while  working 

toward  an  MA  in  history  which  she  received  last  year. 

Her  thesis  concerned  French  and  English  political  thought 

during  the  French  Wars  of  Religion. 


the   fafult\'   of  Western   Carolina    U. 

Sheila  A.  Steacy  to  Garv  R.  Larsen, 
Mav  4,  1974  (RP  #25,  Box  1.35-F,  East 
StroucLsbiuH,   PA    18301). 

Katliryn  Gayer  Starbuck  to  Michael 
Alan  Romint;er;  she  is  a  gi^ad.  stu.  at 
Appalachian  State  l'.  where  he  is  an 
undergraduate. 

Andrea  Joan  Sfeinc  to  Michael  Alex- 
ander Sperlin.n;  he  is  a  student  at  George- 
town   U.    School   of   Dentistry. 

Vera  Christine  Vrsecky  to  Paul  Leroy 
Fulton,  Jr.;  both  are  jjrad.  stu.  at  U.\C-G 
and  he  is  an  internal  auditor  of  Forsyth 
Co.   Finance  Dept. 

Emily  Carol  Wooten  to  John  Alvin 
Duncan,  Jr.;  she  is  with  Sapp  and  Sapp, 
Attorneys,  and  he  with  Burlington  Indus- 
tries (3421  Regents  Park  Lane,  Greens- 
boro). 


Class  of  73 


NEXT    REUNION    IN    1978 

Alice  Alexander  Skinner  is  a  nurse  at 
Kouri  Med.  Ctr.,  Charlotte  (.5019  Hickorv 
C;ro\e  Rd.  28215).  .  .  .  Jill  Ann  Anderson 
is  a  secretary  at  Bowman  Gray  Sch.  of 
Med.,  Winston-Salem  (303  S.  Hawthorne, 
Apt.  4,  27103).  .  .  .  Judy  Kaye  Arnn 
teaches  in  Winston-Salem  (630  Jovner  St., 
Apt.  #4,  Greensboro  27403).  .  .'.Malinda 
Carol  Bain  is  an  admissions  counselor  at 
UNC-G  (3505-A  Parkwood  Dr.,  Greens- 
boro  27403). 

Elaine  Baker  Hauser  teaches  at  South 
Stoke.s  HS,  Walnut  Cove  (Pro\idence 
Manor  Apt.  #33,  West  Wall  St.,  Rural 
Hall  27045).  .  .  .  Diane  Dare  Bradley 
is  a  nurse  at  Duke  University  Med.  Ctr. 
(Apt.  2-K,  1315  Morreene  Rd.,  Durham 
27705).  .  .  .  Doris  Ann  Brittain  is  a 
trainee  with  Catawba  Co.  Dept.  of  Soc. 
Serv.  (Rt.  2,  Box  188-A.  Clareniont  28610). 

Mary  Katherine  Brookshire  is  a  par- 
ent-child developer  with  the  Transylvania 
Co.  Child  Dev.  Program,  Brevard  (P.O. 
Box  98,  Lake  Toxaway  28748).  .  .  .  Bettina 
Brown  Coker  teaches  at  Stokesdale  Elem. 
Sch.  (P.O.  Box  464,  Oak  Ridge  27310).  .  .  . 
Kay  Ashby  Brown  is  a  marketing  sec.  with 
Wachovia  Bank,  Greensboro  (10-M  Hunt 
Club  Rd.,  27410).  .  .  .  Nancy  Burke 
Garriss  is  an  asst.  personal  banker  at 
Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  (1114-C  Schaub 
Dr.,   Raleigh  27606). 

Pamela  Jane  Burkhead  is  an  adm. 
asst.  with  Financial  Consulting  (5830 
Cedars  East  Court,  Apt.  7,  Charlotte 
28212).  .  .  .  Charlotte  Renee  Byxd  teaches 
at  Cumberland  Day  Care,  Greensboro 
a300__Kingsport  Rd.,  27406).  .  .  .  Margaret 
"Tina"  Byrd  is  a  buyer  of  fabrics,  notions 
and   crafts  for   the   Belk    Hensdale   Group 


(15  stores)  -  308  W.  Church  St.,  Laurin- 
burg,  \C  28352. 

Dawn  Chappell  Shank  is  a  substitute 
teacher  in  Lexington,  YA.  (Rt.  5  Box 
297-B,  24450).  .  .  .  Richard  W.  Chowning 
is  with  Industrial  Relations  Dept.  of  Trane 
Co.,  Lexington,  KY  (2919  Bridgadoon 
Pkwy.,  40503).  .  .  .  Victoria  G.  Church 
lives  in  Colonv  Apts.  N-11,  Chapel  Hill 
27514.  .  .  .  Willa  Cline  Warren  is  a 
speech  therapist  in  the  Burlington  cit\ 
schs.  (2825-A  Yancewille  St.,  Greens- 
boro .',7405). 

Lisa  Antonia  Cole  is  an  editorial  assist- 
ant with  Housing  &  De%elopment  Re- 
porter (2127  California  St.,  XW  Apt.  806, 
Washington,  DC  20008).  .  .  .  Teresa 
Eldred  Coleman  is  a  guidance  counselor 
at  Madison_-Mayodan  HS  (Rt.  4,  Box  742, 
Madison  2/025).  .  .  .  Mary  Lee  Cooke 
received  her  MEd.  (Music)  from  UXC-G 
last  summer  (Rt.  2,  Box  438,  Hunters- 
\ille  28078). 

Kevin  Lee  Davis  is  an  accountant  at 
the  Greensboro  Coli.seum  (251 1-E  Loui- 
ance  BKd.  27407).  .  .  .  Linda  Faye  Dennis 
teaches  at  Aberdeen  Middle  Sch.  (240  N. 
Ridge  St.,  Southern  Pines  28387).  .  .  . 
Margaret  Elaine  Doerschuk  recei\  ed  her 
MA  in  History  from  U\G-G  in  1974.  .  .  . 
Dianne  Duke  Hauser  is  a  health  occupa- 
tions teacher  at  Druid  HS,  Tuscaloosa,  AL 
(1601   Mimosa  Park  Rd.,  Apt.  89,  .3.5401). 

Annie  Lee  Durm  MeCall  teaches  at 
Bessemer  Elem.  Sch.,  Greensboro  (1202 
Onslow  Dr.,  27408).  .  .  .  Ava  Eagle 
Arey  teaches  at  Northwest  Cabarrus  HS-, 
Concord  (100  Todd  Dr.,  NE  28025).  .  .  . 
Mary  Edwards  Rice,  owner  of  "And  Al.so" 
bouticiue  in  Greensboro,  lives  at  5515-G 
Tomahawk  Dr.  27409.  .  .  ,  John  C.  Ellis, 
Jr.  is  a  sales  rep.  for  Carolina  Steel  Corp. 
(Sun  Vallev  Apt.  A-3,  2503  Downing  St. 
Ext.,  Wilson  27893).  .  .  .  Sandra  Epperson 
(M)  is  a  community  ctr.  dij'.  with  the 
High  Point  parks  and  recreation  dept. 
She  directed  the  city's  first  children's  the- 
ater production  in  Dec. 

Nancy  Leard  Fare  is  a  grad.  stu.  in 
social  work  at  UNC-CH  (1310-6  Kings 
Arms  Apts.,  Chapel  Hill  27514).  .  .  .  Alan 
W.  Faulkenberry  is  customer  service  mgi'. 
for  the  Stokesdale  Serxice  Center,  Div. 
of  Burlington  House,  Burlington  Ind.  (Rt. 
1,  Box  2.57-E,  McLeaasville'  27301).  .  .  . 
Celia  H.  Felder  is  a  research  as.st.  in  the 
Statistics  Research  Di\-.  at  Research  Tri- 
angle Inst.  .  .  .  Mike  Ferree  (MFA)  teaches 
a  one-yr.  course  in  pottery  making  at 
Montgomery  Co.  Tech.  Inst.,  the  only  such 
cour.se  offered  in  the  state  system  of 
community    colleges. 

Ellen  Ruth  Fortenberry  is  a  public 
health  nurse  in  Raleigh  (4109-1  Woodlake 
PI.,  27603).  .  .  .  Shareen  Fo.ster  Sheehan 
is  office  manager  of  Piedmont  Sports 
.Arena  (2409-C  Merritt  Dr.,  Westgate  Apts., 


Greensboro  27407).  .  .  .  Rebecca  J.  FuIIen 
is  a  lab.  tech,  with  Oak  Ridge  Textiles, 
Gjeensboro  (2707-F  Four  Seasons  Blvd., 
27407).  .  .  .  Katherine  Graves  Gardner 
teaches  art  at  Albemarle  HS,  Charlottes- 
ville, \'A  (1920  Swanson  Dr..  Apt.  #2, 
22901). 

Karen  Barbara  Genaille,  a  Lt.  in  the 
USAF,  lives  at  6281  East  Reno,  Midwest 
City,  OK  73110.  .  .  .  Kathron  Glenn 
Griffin  teaches  kindergarten  (4234-F  Unit- 
ed St.,  Greensboro  27403).  .  .  .  Among 
the  six  artists-in-residence  hired  by  the 
Rutherford  Co.  Bd.  of  Education  are 
Joanna  Godwin  and  Lydia  Schwartz  '74. 
The  artists  spend  a  full  week  in  each 
CO.  elem.  sch.  during  the  year  teaching 
dance,  drama,  art  and  music.  In  the  spring 
they  return  to  each  school  and  evaluate 
the  progress  made.  Joanna,  who  majored 
in  art  with  a  concentration  in  design, 
plans  to  continue  her  education  in  the 
field  of  film-making.  Lydia's  interest  is  in 
the  field  of  dance. 

Mary  Louise  Hamby  Culler  teaches  art 
at  Randleman  HS  (212  Bossong  Dr.,  Apt. 
3,  Asheboro  27203).  .  .  .  Kaye  Hardison 
Ellen  is  with  Enfield  Savings  &  Loan  Assn. 
.  .  .  Susan  Henson  van  den  Berg  is  a 
substitute  teacher  in  the  Philadelphia  Citv 
Schs.  (4418  Spruce  St.,  Apt.  K-1,  Phila- 
delphia 19104).  .  .  .  Ruth  Carolyn  Hill 
teaches  in  Davidson  Co.  Schs.  (Rt.  3, 
Box  428,  Lexington  27292). 

Kenneth  R.  Hollingsworth  (MM),  a 
translator  with  Wycliffe  Bible  Tran.slators, 
Inc.,  is  working  toward  a  masters  in 
linguistics  at  the  U.  of  TX.  .  .  .  Elizabeth 
Ann  Hotchkiss  teaches  at  Lindley  Park 
Sch.  (24-E  Kings  Crossing  Apts.,  A.she- 
boro  27203).  .  .  .  Ronald  E.  Hughes,  a 
stall  personnel  director,  is  a  grad.  stu. 
at  UNC-CH  (214  Pittsboro  St.,  27514).  .  .  . 
Kathrvn  Johnson  is  a  graduate  student  at 
I'NC-CH  (3414  Glouchester  Lane,  Greens- 
boro 27410). 

Carol  Jones  Barnes  teaches  art  in  the 
Durham  City  Schools  (1106  Alabama  Ave., 
27705).  .  .  .  Vallie  Jones  is  a  secretary 
in  Gaithersburg,  MD  (18700  Walker's 
Choice  Rd.,  Apt.  311,  20760).  .  .  .  Patsy 
Kerr  Wilson  teaches  in  China  Grove  (Rt. 
6,  Box  483A,  Salisbury  28144).  .  .  .  Pa- 
tricia LaDu  Christy  is  a  computer  pro- 
grammer with  IBM  at  the  Research  Tri- 
angle Pk.  (Rt.  2,  Box  168,  909  Carolina 
Ave.  Morrisville  27560).  .  .  .  Pamela 
Lawrence  Spencer  teaches  at  Glenvar 
Elem.,  Salem,  VA  (3714  Panorama  Ave., 
NW,   Roanoke   24017). 

Gloria  Anne  Leebrick  is  a  graduate 
.student  at  the  U.  of  Virginia  (Rt.  1, 
Belews  Creek  27009).  .  .  .  Walt  Legan 
(MSBA)  is  a  .sales  engr.  for  Taylor  Instru- 
ments (141  Fernery  Rd.,  Apt.  A6,  Lake- 
land, FL  33803).  ,  .  .  Andrew  Lovetfe 
(M),    principal    at    Walnut    Cove    Primary 
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Visual  Arts  Dean  —  Lee  Hall  '56  is  neiv  Dean  of  Visual 
Arts  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Purchase, 
after  nine  years  at  Dreiv  University  (art  department  head 
for  five).  Recent  activities  include  group  shows  at  the 
Betty  Parsons  Gallery  in  New  York  and  at  the  Montclair 
Art  Museum  where  a  painting  is  in  the  permanent 
collection,  and  an  article  on  portraiture  ivhich  she  wrote  for 
the  December  "Craft  Horizons."  Lee  received  her  MA 
and  Ph.D.  from  New  York  University  and  did  post-doctoral 
study  at  University  of  London.  She  is  shown  at  left  with 
Maggy,  a  Cairn  terrier,  "who  neither  paints  nor  writes 
at  this  time,"  according  to  Lee. 


Sell.,  has  been  appointed  prineipal  of  the 
new  Southeastern  JHS  which  will  open 
this  fall.  .  .  .  Jane  McBryde  Mann  is  a 
movement  education  specialist  with  Lynch- 
InirfT  Public  Schools  (4715  Boonsboro  Rd., 
Apt.  86,  Lynchburg,  VA  24503). 

Linda  McCandless  Thompson  received 
her  MEd.  (Spanish)  at  UNC-G  in  Aug. 
.  .  .  Susan  McKee  Rogers  teaches  in  Mad- 
ison (Rt.  4,  Box  16,  Madison  27025).  .  .  . 
Jatana  Lynn  Mabe  teaches  at  Madison- 
Mayodan'Sch.  (Rt.  1,  Stokesdale  27357). 
.  .  .  Lynda  Mack  Robinson  lives  at  Rt. 
10,    Box    .571,    Statesville    28677. 

Elizabeth  Marks  McGirt  is  a  matli 
supv.  in  Fairmont  ctv.  sch.  (306  Dehnus 
Ave.  28340).  .  .  .  Ellen  Mathews  Maloney 
is  a  computer  programmer  in  Los  ,\ngeles 
(11737  Kiowa  Ave.,  Apt.  5,  Los  Angeles 
90049).  .  .  .  Carolyn  Diane  Medlin  who 
teaches  in  McCoU,  SC,  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  U.  of  S.C.  (P.O.  Box  1883,  Laurin- 
burg  28352).  .  .  .  Myra  Moore  Aderholdt 
teaches  in  Elon  College  (2406  Liberty  Rd., 
Greensboro  27406). 

Tracy  E.  Morrison  is  a  planning  tech- 
nician in  Asheville  (241  Old  Toll  Road, 
28804).  .  .  .  Susan  Murphy  Noble  is  a 
cashier  at  U.  of  KY  bookstore  while  hus- 
band Robert  attends  Lexington  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  .  .  .  Linda  S.  Neighbors  is 
a  nurse  at  Baptist  Hosp.,  Winsttm-Salem 
(11.56  Salem  Lake  Rd.,  27107).  .  .  .  Sharon 
Teresa  Nichols  is  a  dancing  instructor 
at  Arthur  Murray  Studio  (4802  Brompton 
Dr.,    Green.sboro    27407). 

Cathy  Ozment  is  Urban  Ctr.  admissions 
counselor  at  Guilford  G.  .  .  .  Christine 
Reddig  Jaycox  is  curator  of  education 
at  Greensboro  Historical  Museum  where 
exciting  things  are  taking  place.  Discovery 
classes,  designed  to  acquaint  elem.  sch. 
children  with  the  Museum  and  the  his- 
torical background  of  this  area,  are  a  fir.st 
for  the  museum  and  are  the  brainchild 
of  Donna  Penwell,  student  at  UNC-G, 
and  an  intern  at  the  museum  and  in- 
structor for  the  program.  .  .  .  Paula  Gaye 
Rose  is  a  student  at  Bowman  Gray  Sch. 
of  Medicine  (1902  Queen  St.,  Apt.  D-8, 
Winston-Salem  27103). 

William  R.  Senior  is  a  bookkeeper/ 
accountant  in  Greensboro  (P.O.  Box  35, 
Pleasant  Garden  27313).  .  .  .  Sally  Shaak 
is  training  dir.  of  the  NC  Training  Ctr. 
for     Infant-Toddler     Care.     .     .  Jewel 

Shannon  Isenhour  (MEd.  '73)  teaches  in 
Winston-Salem  (1109  Salem  Vallev  Rd., 
Apt.  J-11,  27103).  .  .  .  Mary  Helen  Shaia 
Bowman  is  a  controller  at  OIG  (1268  S. 
Alhambra  Circle  l-S-4,  Coral  Gables,  FL 
33146). 

Lanelh  Sides  Ellison  lives  at  7905  Lo- 
mond Court,  Manassa,  VA  22110.  .  .  . 
Eunice  Susan  Snipes,  a  distributive  educa- 
tion teacher  in  Madison,  is  a  part-time 
graduate   student   at    U\C-G   (Rt.   4,   Box 


742,  Madison  27025).  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Boyd 
Smith  is  an  interior  designer  in  Gastonia 
(2631  Pembroke  Rd.,  Apt.  8,  28052).  .  .  . 
Janice  Spainhour  Kennedy  teaches  kinder- 
garten in  Sumter,  SC  (1218  Furman  Dr., 
29150). 

Virginia  Steele  Martin  is  a  management 
trainee  with  Birmingham  Trust  National 
Bank  (301  Ashland  Lane,  Birmingham, 
AL  35226).  .  .  .  Stan  SwofFord  (M)  won 
third  place  in  spot  reporting  in  the  50th 
annual  NC  Press  Assn.  competition.  A 
member  of  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
"Greensboro  Daily  News,"  he  covers  the 
law  enforcement  beat.  .  .  .  Kay  Sutton 
Hatcher  teaches  at  Montlieu  Elem.  Sch., 
High  Point.  .  .  .  Margaret  Elizabeth 
Thigpen  teaches  in  Kinston  (1207  Eastover 
.■\ve.,  28501). 

Patricia  Thomas  Pegram  is  an  interior 
designer  with  Weaver  Textile  Co.,  Raleigh 
(2221  Melanie  Dr.,  27603).  .  .  .  Teresa 
Thomas  Talley  does  substitute  teaching 
and  part-time  secretarial  work  in  Broad- 
way (P.O.  Box  181,  Broadway,  27505).  .  .  . 
Donna  Batts  Vail  is  a  graduate  student 
at  UNC-CH  (Box  611  Craige,  UNC,  Cha- 
pel Hill  27514).  .  .  .  George  Warren,  Jr. 
is  a  documents  clerk  with  UNC-G  li- 
brary (2825-A  Yancevville  St.,  Greensboro 
27405). 

Nancy  Washington  Cranford  teaches  in 
Asheboro  (933  Uwharrie  St.,  Asheboro 
27203).  .  .  .  Lynne  Watson  Hayes  lives 
at  Linville  (P.O.  Box  177  c/o  Land  Har- 
bors of  America,  28646).  .  .  .  Wanda  Mabe 
Whitaker  teaches  in  Walnut  Cove,  (Rt.  2, 
Box  77,  Walnut  Cove  27052).  .  .  .  Anita 
Gail  Whittemore  teaches  in  Dade  Co. 
Schools  (9014  SW  97  Ave.,  #3,  Miami, 
FL  .331,56). 

Cynthia  Williams  Bell  is  a  graduate 
student  in  education  at  UNC-CH  (705-B 
Hibbard  Dri\e,  Chapel  Hill  27514).  .  .  . 
Mary  Williams  Banks  is  a  medical  tech- 
nologist in  Elizabeth  Citv  (Rt.  3,  Box  1.55, 
Hertford    27944). 

Ruth  Helen  Wilson  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Atlanta  University  (509  Adams 
St.,  Henderson  27536).  .  .  .  Ann  Irene 
Wingate  is  an  interior  designer  with  W. 
G.  Suttles  (#304  7901  Bavmeadows  Cir. 
E.,  Jacksonville,  FL  32216).  .  .  .  Patricia 
Winston  Allen  teaches  at  Woodson-Carter 
Sch.,  Hopewell,  VA  (Riverside  Park  Apts., 
:51()  Woodbine   St.,   23860). 

M.^RBIACES: 

Sylvia  Gray  Boggs  to  Lauchlin  Wellington 
McKinnon  III;  both  are  with  Sonoco  Pro- 
ducts Co.,  Elon  College  (Greenbriar  Apts., 
Hurlington). 

Laura  Jean  Bridges  to  Douglas  Ray- 
mond Jones;  she  is  with  Hertz  Rent-a-Car 
at  the  regional  airport,  he  co-owner  and 
gen.  mgr.  of  Mutual  Bldg.  Services,  High 
Point. 

Anne    Holt    Detgen    to    Marshall    Henr>' 


Hood  Ellis;  she  is  with  Terminix  Co., 
he  a  third  vr.  law  student  at  Wake  For- 
est U. 

Debra  Funderburk  (MA)  to  Dennis  John 
Pelham  (MA);  she  is  a  speech  pathologist 
at  the  Institute  of  Logopedics,  Wichita, 
KS,  where  he   is  asst.   bs.   mgr. 

Kathron  Elizabeth  Glenn  to  Durante 
Avan  Griffin,  Jr.;  she  teaches  kindergarten 
at  Morehead  Elem.  Sch.,  and  he  is  a  biol- 
ogy instr.  and  academic  dean  at  Oak 
Ridge  Academy. 

Mary  Melinda  Griffin  to  Edward  Baird 
.\tkinson;  she  is  a  rental  agent  and  asst. 
mgr.  of  Fo.xcroft  Apts.,  Chapel  Hill,  where 
he  is  a  special  agent  with  Republic  Nat'l 
Life    Ins.    Co. 

Elizabeth  Anne  Marks  to  William  Curtis 
McGirt,  Jr.;  she  is  a  math  supervisor  in 
Fairmont  City  Schools,  he  production  con- 
trol mgr.  at  South  Robeson  Knitting  Mills 
(306  Delmus  Ave.,   Fairmont). 

Betty  Jane  Middleton  to  Charles  W. 
Reid;  she  is  with  A-1  Blind  &  Drapery 
C,).,  he  with  Greensboro  Fire  Dept.  (Rt. 
1,  Stokesdale). 

Rose  Ann  O'Dell  to  Charles  Franklin 
Harmon,  Jr.;  she  is  with  Cleveland  Co. 
Tech.  Inst.,  he  with  Gaston  Industries. 
They  live  in  Cherryville. 

Joyce  Kaye  Sanders  to  Larry  Bass;  she 
is  an  English  teacher  in  Reidsville  City 
schs.,  he  Ag.  Ext.  Agent  for  Rockingham 
Co. 

Kristi  Lynette  Sparrow  to  Robert  Nicho- 
las Carter;  she  is  with  the  Madison-Mayo- 
dan  Cty.  schs.;  he  is  with  the  US  Navy 
at  the  .Na\al  Air  Station,  Millington,  TN. 

Mary  Catherine  Swink  to  Odell  Ben- 
jamin Rogers;  he  is  with  the  Pizza  Hut, 
Greensboro. 

Adina  Joy  Wilson  to  Ronald  Stephen 
Lattier;  she  is  a  teacher  in  the  licen,sed 
practical  nursing  program  at  St.  Mary's 
Ho.sp.,  Athens,  Ga.  They  live  in  Franklin 
Springs,   Ga. 


Class  of  74 


NEXT  REUNION  IN  1979 
Patricia  A.  Akers  (MEd  '74)  teaches  in 
High  Point  ctv.  schs.  (4405  N.  Main  St., 
Box  30,  27260).  .  .  .  Mary  June  Arnold 
teaches  at  Rural  Hall  Elem.  Sch.  (5449-C 
Countryside  Dr.,  Winston-Salem  27105). 
.  .  .  Rachel  Arthur  Hagamann  is  with 
the  IRS  (4247  Lindenwood  #1E,  Matte- 
son,  IL  60443).  .  .  .  Patrick  D.  Barnes  is 
an  instr.,  EDP,  Forsvth  Tech.  Inst.,  Win- 
ston-Salem  (3906   Olympia   Dr.   27104). 

Martha  Barney  Blackwelder  lives  at 
.Apt.  59A,  Meadowbrook  Gardens,  3579 
Rt.  46,  Parsippany,  NJ  07054).  .  .  .  Donna 
Black  Ireland  is  Phys.  Ed.  Resource  di- 
rector   for    Da\ie    Co.     elem.     schs.     She 
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ONE  OF  A  KIND  —  When  Jane  Goldsmith  Gauntz  '69 
stepped  up  to  head  the  new  Graphic  Arts  unit  of  the 
State  Department  of  Human  Resources,  it  was  mostly  a 
change-in-name  only  for  she  had  been  turning  out 
eye-catching  posters,  illustrations  and  logos  for  the  entire 
division  for  four  years.  Besides  DHR  ivork,  she  created 
logos  for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  for 
State  Personnel,  and  statistical  illustrations  for  the 
Governor's  Efficiency  Study  Commission.  One  of  her  most 
successful  posters  was  last  winter's  reminder  to  state 
employees  not  to  be  "fuelish."  In  spite  of  a  pressing  work 
schedule,  Jane  manages  to  find  time  for  slimnastics, 
yoga,  and  her  collections  of  houseplants  and  cookbooks. 


A  Special  Salute  —  Dr.  Edith  Goodwill  Barbour  '26 
received  a  special  salute  duri^ig  the  Burke  County  Medical 
Auxiliary's  Doctor's  Day  observance  for  her  UO  years 
of  service  in  Burke  County,  hi  that  time,  Edith  Barbour 
lias  served  in  many  capacities :  on  the  staff  of  Grace 
Hospital,  as  a  teacher  of  obstetrics  to  student  nurses,  and 
during  World  War  II  as  county  physician  in  addition  to 
maintaining  a  private  practice.  She  found  time  to  raise  a 
family  of  two  girls  and  one  boy  and  for  civic  contributions : 
as  a  charter  member  of  the  Pilot  Club,  as  a  cancer 
drive  chairynan  twice,  and  active  in  the  American  field 
service  program  to  bring  foreign  students  to  Morganton 
High  School. 


teaches  classes  in  fi\'e  schools  to  show 
teachers  new  equipment  and  ideas  in  the 
field  of  phys.  ed.  and  conducts  workshops. 
.  .  .  Carol  Blaine  is  staff  play  specialist 
for  the  pediatrics  dept.  at  Asheville's 
Memorial   Mission   Hosp. 

Eveline  Blumenthal  is  training  and 
(|ualit\  control  mffC-  with  Proctor  &  Gam- 
ble (4.5  Ri\cr  Blulf  Apts.,  Greenville,  NC 
27834).  .  .  .  Michael  Bohen  (MFA). 
Greensboro  free-lance  writer,  and  Robert 
Ruh  (MA  71,  MFA  '74),  Eng.  instr.  at 
Guilford  Tech.  Inst.,  taught  lab.  courses 
in  creati\e  writing  for  the  UNC-G  Office 
of  Continuing  Education  in  Jan. -Apr.  .  .  . 
"Kathie"  Boone  Gentry  lives  at  1700  Rose- 
land  St.,  Greensboro  27405.  .  .  .  James 
W.  Booth,  Jr.  teaches  9th  gr.  English  at 
Ledford  HS;  wife  Margaret  Swing  Booth 
is  a  sr.  at  UXC-G  (2106-B  W.  Cone 
BK'd.,  27408). 

Rita  Carol  Boykin,  who  married  Sammy 
Lee  Amerson  in  Jan.  1974,  is  buyer  of 
fabrics,  notions  and  art  needlework  for 
the  Hudson  Belk  stores  in  Raleigh  (5525 
Dana  Rd.,  Apt.  D,  Raleigh  27606).  .  .  . 
Beth  Bulla  is  a  grad.  stu.  in  therapeutic 
rec.  at  Penn  State  U.  (331  McKee  Hall, 
Penn  State  U.,  University  Park,  PA  16802). 
.  .  .  Sue  Burke  teaches  home  ec.  in 
Youngsville  (7  X.  Chavis  St.,  Franklinton 
27525). 

The  following  alumni  received  graduate 
degrees  in  1974;  William  J.  Burnett  (MS- 
BA);  Susan  Sheely  Cole  (MEd);  Mary 
House  Cottrell  (MEd.)  Lib.  ed./instr. 
media;  James  C.  Cox,  Jr.  (MA)  gen. 
speech;  James  Nathaniel  Eads  (MSBE); 
Marjorie  J.  Muzyczka  (Ph.D.)  psychology; 
Jacv  Showers  (EdD.)  Phvs.  ed.;  Monroe 
Benford  Thompson,  Jr.  (MSBA);  Beverly 
Harness  Turner  (MA);  Larry  Keith  Weath- 
erly  (MEd.)  Ed.  Adm.  .  .  .  Jane  H.  Byrd 
is  a  grad.   stu.  at  UNC-CH   in  audiology. 

Tana  Carlton  is  an  interior  decorator 
at  Sherwin-Williams  in  Crabtree  \'alle\- 
Mall  in  Raleigh.  The  store  is  the  first  of 
a  new  kind  of  Sherwin-Williams  store  in 
NC  and  offers  a  complete  decorating  serv- 
ice as  well  as  paint  and  painters'  acces- 
sories. .  .  .  Bobby  J.  Carter  is  a  book- 
keeper for  W.  R.  Granes  Co.,  Wilmington 
(4902  lle.x  Dr.  28401).  .  .  .  Martha  Chris- 
tian was  instr.  for  a  six-wk.  course  in 
basic  techniques  of  stage  makeup  and 
puppetry  at  The  Theatre  in  the  Park 
at  Raleigh's  Pullen  Park  Armory  in  Oct. 
.  .  .  Dorothy  E.  Cloninger  works  for  the 
US  House  of  Rep.  (220  C  St.  SE,  Apt. 
302,  Washington  20003).  .  .  .  Joanne  W. 
Cockrell  lives  at  602-G  S.  Chapman  St., 
Greensboro   27403. 

Louise  Cole  Baker  is  mgr.,  Imports 
&  Exports,  Blue  Bell.  Inc.  (719-A  Muirs 
Chapel  Rd.,  Greensboro  27410).  .  .  . 
Laurie  Conway  is  a  Recreation  Specialist 
with    City    of    Greensboro    where    she    is 


acting  coordinator  of  tournaments  and  asst. 
to  the  pro  at  Bryan  Park  Golf  course  (a 
cit>'  owned  facility).  Bet%\'een  slide  show- 
ings, interx'iews,  TV  .spots  and  general 
course  pormotion,  her  days  are  full  of 
public  relations  activities.  .  .  .  Frances 
V.  Crowell  is  in  the  acctg.  dept.  of 
Bonitz  Insulation  Co.,  Greensboro  (3 
Springdale   Ct.,   27403). 

Judith  Deck  Yiu-as  is  an  accountant 
with  Motor  Inns  Di\.,  Crown  American 
Corp.,  Johnstown,  PA  (221  Bo\er  St., 
-Apt.  8).  .  .  .  Mary  DiSantis  Cain  is  a 
nur.se  in  the  nursery  at  Green.sboro's 
Moses  H.  Cone  Hosp.  .  .  .  Gerald  Don- 
nelly (MEd.)  is  a  testing  and  evaluation 
specialist  at  the  Southwest  Regional  Ed. 
Ctr.  .  .  .  Virginia  F.  Downs  is  a  grad. 
stu.  at  Sou.  Bapt.  Theological  Sem.  (SETS, 
P.O.   Box   619,   Louisville,   KY  40206). 

Patrick  L.  Edmundson  lives  at  15-H 
Duke  Manor  I,  311  South  La  Salle,  Dur- 
ham 27705).  .  .  .  Shirley  England  teaches 
kindergarten  at  \'iewmont  Elem.  Sch., 
Hickory  (818  2nd  St.  PI.  NE,  #9,  28601). 
.  .  .  Nan  Evans  Miller  is  a  nurse  at 
Green.sboro's  Weslev  Long  Ho.sp.  (2612-A 
\.  Church  St.,  27405).  .  .  .  Jeanne  Dumire 
WeinTraub  is  a  nurse  in  Rutherford,  NJ 
(60  Ettrick  Ave.,  07070). 

Angela  Dunn  Gould  is  a  lab  technician 
for  Beaunit  Fibers,  Research  Triangle 
Park  (609-A  Dennis  Ave.,  Raleigh  27604). 
.  .  .  Karin  Lee  Foscue  is  a  sec.  for  N.C. 
Blue  Gross/Blue  Shield  (12D  Yum  Yum 
Apt.,  Carrboro  27510).  .  .  .  Christine 
Gentry  Browne  is  a  buyer  trainee  for 
Belks  of  Mt.  Airy  (217-D  Mayberry  Ave., 
27030).  .  .  .  Julia  D.  George  is  admin- 
istrator of  Hilltop  House,  Inc.  (IGF  Nurs- 
ing Home)  at  Marion. 

Claudia  A.  Geraghty  is  office  mgr.  for 
Heritage  Personnel  Serv.  (2719  Cartier 
Dr..  Raleigh  27608).  .  .  .  Frank  Gibson 
(PhD.),  a  psychologist  at  Kendall  Ctr., 
taught  a  grad.  course,  "Psychologv-  of  the 
Exceptional  Child,"  in  High  Point  this 
.semester  through  UNC-G's  Office  of  Con- 
tinuing Ed.  .  .  .  Angela  Goodnight  is 
a  social  worker  with  Barium  Springs 
Home  for  Children  (236-1  Kelly  St.,  States- 
ville  28677). 

Richard  T.  Gray  is  a  teaching  asst.  at 
II.  of  Cincinnati  where  he  is  a  graduate 
student  in  German  (2480  Fairview  Ave., 
Apt.  107,  Cincinnati  45219).  .  .  .  Joyce 
C.  Grubbs  is  a  nurse  at  Forsvth  Memorial 
Hosp.  (380-B  Glendare  Dr.,  Winston- 
Salem  27104).  .  .  .  Amanda  Hall  is  a 
dancer  with  the  Ballet  DeRhine,  Stras- 
bourg, France  (9  Rue  de  Pucelle,  Apt. 
14,  67  Strasbourg,  France).  .  .  .  Janet  Sue 
Hall  is  asst.  coordinator  of  Development 
Studies  at  Pamlico  Tech.  Inst.,  Alliance, 
NC,  and  working  toward  her  masters  in 
Family  Relations  at  ECU  (Route  1,  Box 
66,  Grantsboro  28529). 


Jeff  Hamilton  is  a  trainee  with  First 
Citizens  Bank  &  Trust,  Washington,  NC. 
.  .  .  Paula  Harmon  Winstead  is  a  stable 
master  at  Seven  Lakes,  West  End  (Box 
129,  27376).  .  .  .  Donna  Haywood  Greene 
is  a  sec.  at  Rus.sell-Harvelle  Hosiery,  Mt. 
Gilead  (P.O.  Box  733,  Mt.  Gilead  27306). 
.  .  .  Mary  Hepler  is  with  the  claims 
dept.  of  N.  C.  IDept.  for  Human  Resources 
(1903-B  South  Dixie  Trail,  Raleigh  27606). 

Nona  Elizabeth  Herring  teaches  7th 
grade  in  .New  Hanoser  cty.  schs.  (5034 
Hunt  Club  Rd.,  Apt.  6,  Wilmington 
28401).  .  .  .  Joseph  D.  Hicks,  Jr.  is  a 
radiographic  technologist  at  Beamont 
.•\rmv  Med.  Ctr.  and  part-time  student  at 
U.  of  Texas,  (P.O.  Box  71235,  WBAMC, 
El  Paso  70020).  .  .  .  Geneva  Hines  Byerly 
teaches  at  N.  Davidson  JHS  (Rt.  13, 
Box  263,  Lexington  27292).  .  .  .  Martha 
A.  Hoyle  is  a  kindergarten  teacher  in 
Greensboro  (3842-J  West  Ave.,  27407). 

Debra  Ann  Jackson  teaches  art  at  Mur- 
rav  &  McNair  elem.  schs..  Fort  Bragg 
(100-D  Lofton  Dr.,  Fayetteville  28301). 
.  .  .  Gary  Jarrett  is  a  social  studies  teacher 
and  Susan  Michaels  Jarrett  teaches  music 
in  Greensboro  citv  schs.  (810  Guilford 
.A\e.,  27401).  .  .  '.  Mary  Beth  Johnson 
is  an  interior  designer  with  Sherwin- 
Williams  in  Charlotte  (5854  F-1  Monroe 
Rd.,  28212).  .  .  .  M.  Elizabeth  Jordan  lives 
at  1893-3  Hudson  Crossing  Rd.,  Tucker, 
GA  30084. 

Helen  A.  Kelly  is  a  grad.  stu.  in  Nurs- 
ing at  Texas  Woman's  U.  (1130  M.  D. 
Anderson  Bl\d.,  Box  217,  Houston  77025). 
.  .  .  Donna  Kernodle  Sharpe  lives  on 
Route  3,  Box  23A,  Boone  28607.  .  .  . 
Lee  Kinard  received  a  certificate  of  appre- 
ciation from  the  Greensboro  Assn.  for 
Retarded  Citizens  for  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  assn.  through  station  WFMY-TV. 
.  .  .  Karen  E.  Kolbe  is  a  grad.  stu.  in 
food  science  at  NCSU,  doing  research  in 
seafoods  (3026  Devonshire  Dr.,  Raleigh 
27607). 

Jan  Lewis  Freeman  lives  at  3483  Borum 
Dr.,  Winston-Salem  27107.  .  .  .  Deborah 
C.  Lupton  is  with  VISTA  (Box  415,  La- 
coochee,  FL  33537).  .  .  .  Brenda  Luns- 
ford  appeared  in  the  Dec.  production  of 
"Mary,  Mary"  at  Raleigh's  new  dinner 
theater  On  Stage  in  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel. 
.  .  .  Harold  McClellan  is  mgr.  of  Gen- 
eral Nutrition  in  Greensboro's  new  Fom' 
Seasons  Mall  which  appeals  to  the  gour- 
met taste  of  organic,  health  food  and  vita- 
min enthusiasts. 

Susan  M.  Mcllhenny  is  a  kindergarten 
teacher  in  Winston-Salem  (352-B  Tanyard 
Ct.,  S.  Cherry  St.,  Kernersville  27284).  .  .  . 
Beverly  McMillan  Price  is  in  home  furn- 
ishings sales  in  Greensboro  (P.O.  Box 
9095,  27408).  .  .  .  Celeste  Mazuco  is  a 
substitute  teacher  in  Denville,  NJ  (20 
Winding  Way  07834).  .  .  .  Lydia  Moffitt 
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A  New  AAG  Director  —  Dave  McDonald  '70,  who  has 
coordinated  alumni  solicitations  at  UNC-G  since  1970  as 
Assistant  Director  of  Development,  has  been  named 
Director  of  Annual  Giving  with  full  responsibility  for 
broadening  UNC-G's  annual  giving  progratn.  Charles  W. 
Patterson  III,  new  Vice  Chancellor  for  Development, 
acknowledging  the  importance  of  annual  giving  money  in 
funding  special  programs  of  excellence,  said  that  through 
Dave's  leadership,  new  ideas  and  new  programs  would 
be  launched.  After  four  Air  Force  years  in  Turkey  and  at 
U.S.  bases,  Dave  entered  UNC-G  and  graduated  in  1970. 
He  was  managing  editor  of  the  "Reidsville  Review"  until  his 
appointment  to  the  developynent  post  that  same  year. 
He  is  shown  here  with  wife,  Ellen  Ballard  '70,  and  the 
family  pride,  Ming. 


Upchurch  is  a  Head  Start  teacher  for 
Rockingham  Co.  (510  Piedmont  St.,  Apt. 
3,  Reidsville  27.320). 

Lynn  Morris  Martin  lives  at  36-F  Hiltin 
West,  Greensboro  27409.  .  .  .  Fran  Myers 
Thigpen  is  a  phys.  ed.  teacher  and  coach 
at  Webb  HS,  Oxford  (4216  Garrett  Rd., 
A-2  Broadmoor,  Durham  27707).  .  .  . 
Charlotte  E.  M>Tick  is  with  Tennessee 
Eastman  Co.  (848  Teasel  Dr.,  C8-6,  Kings- 
port,  TN  37660).  .  .  .  Rolanda  Leigh  Nel- 
son teaches  in  Beverly  Hills  Tr.  HS  in 
Huntington,  WV  (2981  Third  A\e.,  Apt. 
7,  25702). 

David  B.  Norton  li\es  at  811  East 
8th  St.,  Davis,  CA  95616.  .  .  .  Charlotte 
Ann  Painter  teaches  jr.  high  math  in  Char- 
lotte (2300  Ginger  Lane,  Apt.  N,  28213). 
.  .  .  Susan  Parrish  O'Connor  lives  at 
4108-F  Cross  Creek  Ct.,  Raleigh  27607. 
.  .  .  Donna  Penny  is  an  asst.  head 
cashier  with  Colonial  Stores  (4002  Twick- 
enham Ct.,  Apt.   201,  Raleigh  27612). 

Patricia  J.  Pratt  works  at  the  Wilkerson 
Hearing  and  Speech  Ctr.  in  Nashville, 
TN,  where  she  began  gi-aduate  work  at 
Vanderbilt  U.  in  Jan.  (Bo.x  12714,  Nash- 
ville 37212).  .  .  .  Robert  Wayne  Prichard, 
poet  and  insurance  underwTiter,  finds  that 
"Greensboro  offers  the  perfect  climate  for 
writing  ...  it  is  \ital,  growing,  and  yet 
not  nameless.  With  the  rural-urban  de- 
xelopment,  there  is  much  here  for  poets 
to  draw  from."  He  has  published  in  the 
"Scholastic  Art  Magazine,"  college  anthol- 
ogies, in  the  "Poetry  in  the  Schools" 
volume  issued  by  NC  Dept.  of  Public 
Instr.  and  Dept.  of  Cultural  Resources, 
and  placed  4th  in  NC  Festi\al  of  the  Arts. 

Alan  B.  Putnam  teaches  choral  music 
at  Greensboro's  Smith  HS  (200  Kensington 
Rd.,  27403).  .  .  .  Roselynn  Rascue  Hop- 
kins is  an  artist  with  Crescent  Communi- 
cations, Inc.  (101  Boggs  Dr.,  Seneca,  SC 
29678).  .  .  .  Ann  Robertson  Boyles  (MEd.) 
is  asst.  dean  of  students  at  High  Point  C. 
.  .  .  Martha  Shaw  Widenhouse  teaclies 
5th  grade  at  Hart.scll  School,  Concord 
(Box  1921,  Davidson  28036). 

Kathy  Shropshire  is  a  lib.  asst.  at 
Greensboro  Pub.  Lib.  (801-C  Englcwocjd 
St.,  27403).  .  .  .  Mary  Frances  Silance 
(MSHE)  is  lunchroom  supervisor  of  Wash- 
ington Co.  schs.  .  .  .  James  "Smitty" 
Smith  is  a  member  of  the  music  faculty  at 
Ecole  Ste.  Trinite  in  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti. 
In  addition  to  solfege,  he  teaches  classes 
in  general  music,  leads  the  boy's  choir, 
plays  the  organ  for  church  services,  gives 
piano  lessons  and  often  joins  in  chamber 
music  sessions  after  supper.  He  finds  it 
surprising  and  delightful  that  music  is 
gaining  a  solid  and  healthy  footing  in 
Haiti.  Two  UNC-G  music  faculty  mem- 
bers,    Raymond     Gariglio     and     Elizabeth 


Cowling,  taught  summer  school  at  Ste. 
Trinite   last   year. 

Bridget  Spraker  Westmoreland  lives  at 
Apt.  122,  Willowick  Apt.,  25  Pelham  Rd., 
Greenville,  SC  29607.  .  .  .  Regina  Sykes 
Williams  has  been  awarded  a  Dietetic 
Internship  at  the  U.  of  Va.;  she  liegan  her 
studies  there  in  Feb.  .  .  .  Barbara  Taylor 
Barnes  is  a  nurse  in  the  intensive  care 
unit  of  Forsvth  Mem.  Hosp.,  Winston- 
Salem  (3906  OKmpia  Dr.,  27104).  .  .  . 
Robbie  Tillotson  (MFA),  dii'.  of  the  Appa- 
lachian State  U.-New  York  art  ext.  project, 
is  instructor  of  painting  and  art  history 
for  ASU  art  students  who  make  trips  to 
New  York  City  on  a  regular  basis  for 
field  work  in  museums  and  galleries. 

Linda  Vestal  Lear  teaches  at  Glen  Al- 
pine elem.  sch.  (206-A  Willowbrook  Dr., 
Morganton  28655).  .  .  .  Kathy  VonLindren 
lives  at  1909  Yerby  St.,  Apt.  C.,  Durham. 
.  .  .  Carolyn  M.  Wallin  is  a  nurse  at 
Forsyth  Mem.  Hosp.,  Winston-Salem  (211- 
10  Dalewood  Dr.,  27104).  .  .  .  Nancy 
Walter  Eagle  teaches  kindergarten  in 
Rowan  Co.  (Rt.  3,  Box  568,  Sali,sburv 
28144). 

Martha  Westbrook  Flowers  is  a  home 
economics  extension  agent  for  Lenoir  Co. 
(Rt.  2,  Grifton  28530).  .  .  .  Wendy  Willen 
is  asst.  nied.  record  adni.  for  Baltimore 
Citv  Hosp.  (9612  Southall  Rd.,  Randalls- 
town,  MD  21133).  .  .  .  Barbara  Wilson  is 
with  First  Union  Nat'l  Bank,  Chapel  Hill 
(B-49,  Carolina  Apts.,  Carrboro  27510). 
.  .  .  Victoria  A.  Wilson  teaches  elem.  sch. 
phvs.  ed.  in  Beaver,  PA  (425  Beaver  St., 
15009). 

Jim  Wood  (MEd.)  is  Dir.  of  Theatre  at 
Pfeilfer  C.  .  .  .  Don  M.  Woodside  (MEd). 
Stu.  Financial  Aid  Dir.  at  Central  Pied- 
mont Com.  G.,  is  State  Trainer  for  the 
Basic  Ed.  Opportunity  Grant  Program. 

Mabriages: 
Terry     Alice     Arney     to     James     Douglas 
Arthur  '72;  he  is  with  Drexel  Enterprises. 

Kate  Bender  to  Tom  Mundorf;  she  is 
with  J.  B.  Ivcy  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  he  a 
student   at   I'NC-Charlotte. 

Brenda  Burgin  to  Ruben  Gonzales 
whom  she  met  in  the  Peace  Corps  in 
West  Africa.  The\-  will  return  to  the  States 
in  18  months  upon  completion  of  their 
assignment  with  the  Peace  Corps.  He  plans 
to   attend    law    .school   in    Winston-Salem. 

Ellen  Dale  Calhoun  to  Robert  Crier 
Biddle;  he  is  an  underwriter  with  Penn- 
sylvania Nat'l  Ins.  Co.  (505-E  Brompton 
Dr.,  Greensboro). 

Judith  Ann  Campbell  to  Gary  Brent 
Cox;  she  is  a  teacher  at  Bennett  Elem. 
sch.,  he  with  Ramseur  Auto  and  Tractor 
Parts. 

Maureen    Adele    Dougher    to    Luis    Fer- 


nando  Rios-Jordan;   he   is  a   grad.   stu.   at 
UNC-G. 

Janet  Rebecca  Funderburk  to  George 
Dewey  Griffin;  she  is  a  teacher  with 
Moore  Co.  schs.,  he  principal  at  Union 
Pines   HS.    They   live    in   Cameron. 

Elizabeth  Anne  Long  to  James  Brow- 
der  Webb;  he  is  with  Aetna  Life  and 
Casualty  Ins.  Co.,  Charlotte  (5421-R, 
Hazelnut  Circle). 

Susan  Marie  McCall  (MA)  to  Arthur 
Clinton  Peoples.  Both  are  with  Kendall 
Ctr.,  Greensboro;  he  is  also  working  on 
his  doctorate  in  psychology  at  UNC-G. 

Carrie  Alana  Matthews  to  Mark  Clyde 
Motsinger;  she  is  with  Creative  Arts  of 
Winston-Salem  and  he  is  a  student  at  For- 
syth Tech.  Inst,  and  works  for  Kernersville 
Electric   Go. 

Dianne  Irene  Oden  to  John  Reid  King, 
Jr.;  he  is  a  student  at  UNC-G. 

Harriet  Eugenia  Odoni  to  F.  R.  Staff  en 
(7700  Ritter  Dr.,  Matthews  2810,5). 

Robin  Patton  to  J.  R.  McAliley  III 
at  Naval  Academy,  July  27.  They  live  in 
Pensacola,  FL,  where  he  is  in  flight  train- 
ing. 

Pennilou  Pound  to  Jefi'  Foust  (2946  W. 
Main  St.,  Apt.  2,  Danville,  VA  24.541). 

Donnis  Elaine  Prease  to  Jeftrey  Brin- 
son  Krueck;  she  is  with  Dr.  A.  J.  Tannen- 
baum  Med.  Associates  (2001-E  Brice  St., 
Greensboro). 

Pamela  Kay  Price  to  Joseph  H.  Mickey, 
Jr.;  she  teaches  in  Caldwell  Co.  Schs.;  he 
is  with  the  NC  Wildlife  Comm.,  Div.  of 
Inland  Fisheries  (106  Floral  Dr.,  Lenoir 
28645). 

Cathy  Jane  Saunders  to  Sam  Quinley 
Carlisle  H;  they  live  in  Rock\  Mount 
where  he  is  with  the  law  firm  of  Moore, 
Diedrick   and   Whitaker. 

Ethel  Yvonne  Smith  to  Homer  Jackson 
Hall,  Jr.;  she  is  with  Eden  City  Schs., 
he  with  Pine  Hall  Brick  Co.,   Madison. 

Cynthia  Gay  Stowe  to  Stan  Benjamin 
Rickman  '74  (704  Taylor  St.,   Eden). 

Vickie  Marie  Summers  to  Daniel  Lee 
Hedgpeth.  She  is  with  Lorillard  Research 
Ctr.,  Greensboro,  and  he  a  grad.  student 
at  UNC-G. 

Sara  Leticia  Townsend  to  Alvin  Dell 
Woody;  he  is  a  pharmacist  at  Mann 
Drugs,  Jonesville,  where  they  live. 

Jane  Sharon  Troxler  to  Stanley  Sher- 
man Brunt,  Jr.;  she  is  with  the  George- 
town (SC)  CO.  sch.  system,  he  with  Parker- 
Dunn  Ford  Co. 

Geneva  LaVonne  Willard  to  Kenneth 
James  Brown  '73;  she  is  on  the  faculty 
at  Oak  Ridge  Elem.  Sch.,  he  with  dept. 
of  planning  and  community  development 
for  City  of  Greensboro. 

Linda  Evans  Worthington  to  David 
Carl  Phillips. 
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The  UNmsHsn  y  of  Noinn  Caboltn.\  at  Greensboro 


Charles  W.  Patterson  III 


Vice  Chancellor  For  Development 


Recently  I  read  about  an  annual  giving  program  at  one  of  the  nation's  leading,  small, 
pri\ate  colleges  which  brought  in  close  to  a  half  million  dollars.  The  man-and-a-half 
annual  giving  staff  had  worked  hard  for  a  year,  .spending  some  S60,()00  on  activities 
which  ranged  from  eight  major  mailings  to  three  dozen  gold  recognition  pins.  More  than 
150  volunteers  were  in\'olved  in  the  program  which  later  won  national  recognition. 

But  as  the  annual  giving  director  was  wrapping  up  the  most  successful  campaign  of  his 
life,  his  boss,  the  \ice  president  for  development,  was  ha\ing  lunch  with  a  well-heeled 
alumnus.  At  the  end  of  the  two-hour  luncheon  session,  the  college  had  accjuired  a 
new  endowed  chair.  The  philanthropic  income  .  .  .  8750,000. 

This  is  not  the  story  of  the  difference  between  two  men  but  of  the  difference 
between  annual  giving  and  special  giving. 

In  institutional  fund-raising,  annual  giving  serves  two  major  roles:  It  pioduces  a  steady, 
unrestricted  income  for  an  institution.  ...  It  is  often  the  first  step  toward 
identifying  donors  who  will  become  major  special  gifts  prospects. 

But  dollar  for  dollar,  the  largest  cash  potential  of  an  annual-giving  program 
lies  in  this  second  point  —  its  ability  to  pinpoint  the  philanthropic  prospects 
who  have  the  greatest  motivation  and  highest  giving  potential. 
This  is  the  ability  to  open  doors  to  the  really  big  money  —  the  special  gifts. 

Alumni  Annual  Giving  has  served  UNC-G  well  in  the  first  role  — 
producing  a  steady  income  over  the  past  12  years.  For  example,  the  official 
record  (1972-73)  puts  us  near  the  top  in  perfoiTnance. 

Our  institution  ranks  sixth  among  similar  colleges  and  uni\ersities  in  the 
percentage  (28%)  of  alumni  contributing:  eighth  in  the  amount  of  money 
contributed;  and  third  in  the  number  of  alumni  donors. 

According  to  the  recent  biennial  edition  of  N'oluntary  Support  for 
Public  Higher  Education,  Ui\C-G  has  a  higher  percentage  of 
alumni  giving  than  such  prestigious  schools  as  the  Uni\ersity  of 
Virginia,  University  of  Kansas,  University  of  Rhode  Island,  Ohio 
State  University,  and  the  Uni\ersity  of  Michigan.  Certainly, 
we  have  a  great  deal  to  be  proud  of,  but  we  also  have  ample 
room  for  impro\'ement. 

Now  it  is  time  to  focus  attention  and  energies  on  AAG's 
second  role:  identifying  donors  who  may  gWe  S5()0,000 
for  an  endowed  chair;  $200,000  to  support  a  Ph.D. 
fellowship;  or  8100,000  for  the  special  acti\ities  which 
assure  quality  education. 

And  don't  forget,  annual  giving  can  aid  greatly  in 
attracting  the  attention  of  corporations  and  foundations  to 
the  financial  needs  of  the  University.  Many  such  groups 
closely  examine  the  record  of  alumni  annual  giving 
participation  before  committing  their  Ijeneficences. 

Alumni  Annual  Giving  is  the  "seed "  money 
for  the  big  gifts  —  the  kind  of  giving  that  will  help 
insure  UNC-G's  future  as  a  great  university. 
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